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srday the sweet white violet 


But yest 
ouk roots hopefully 


‘Midst the mnarled 
powped forth; 
The red buds dreamed that they migbt soon 
forget 
The lashing storm-winds of the icy north. 


The mothers of the flock their lambkins led 
Into the fragrant meadow lands to play, 
And the broad river down its reedy bed 
Flashed, singing of the Spring—but yuster 
day. 


Hut yesterday Our hopes were also bright, 
Our flowery neadows teinpted us to stray 
From the straight path, to whichin sore uf- 
fright 
some sweeping storm has brought us back 
to day. 


But oh, sad hearts, o'er which the wild winds 
swoop, 

Love's tender 
gloom, 

And the Good Shepherd, ntudful of His sheep, 

Despite the blinding storm will guide ye 


home ! 


AFTER LONG YEARS 


voice is calling through the 








BY THK AUTHOR OF ‘GLOKY'S LOVERS,” 
“AN ARCH IMPOSTOK,” “HUBHED 
ur!’ “A LOVER FROM OVER 

THE SKA,” ETO 








CHAPTER VIII. 


\EKALD went round the end of the 
J house in search of the stables, He 
quite understood the Sapleys’ antag- 

Ov l#m to him. 

A man you have knvucked down doesn’t 
generally love you; but Gerald was not 
wuch concerned, and felt that he could 
hold his own against both father and son, 
specially if Miss Sartoris stood his friend, 
a8 she had done this morning. 

How lovely she looked in her plain 
white frock —and how proud and reserved | 
He thought of Diana and severa! other 
boddews: 8. then pulled himself up short, 

“What you haveto do, my friend, is to 
restore the wing of Court Regna, vot moon 
about the beauty of its mistress !’’ 

On bis way iothe stables he came upon 
*UDY cottage, It was quite a surprise to 
bim, for it was alinost bidden in a little 
shrubbery, it stood in a# miniature gar- 
den all aglow with flowers, and was #0 
Pretty an object that Gerald, artist like 
“lopped to admire it. 
wae 80, @ little girl, leading an old 
Geena the hand, came out. At sight 
the the Row paused on the threshold, 
‘ec +bbed a courtesy, and the old 
ling oo her eyes with a tremb- 

» peered at (terald for a moment, 


‘hen curtes 
é yed, and 
inaudible ’ murmured something 


“I don’t know, 
“aid the girl, shyly. 


th 


f 

ha ep into the sun for them. 
ked him with downcast 
1d lady Watched him 


lips moved again, intently, and ber 


“Thank ‘ 

thin Volce, noe lord,” she said, ina 
“Yong a 

gently, re quite welcome,” said Gerald, 


~ 
ith the air of reverence for her 


*€X ar 
diet ne 8g@ which thetrue man always 
MAAyYR, R ’ 
me ie But I’m afraid you mistake 
meone elaea 

Worne 6ise; I am not a lord— 

Smile — s.6ned intently, and a 
Der face—an eager 


Which touc 


hed Gerald 
48hip is very kind,” she quay 


granny, it’s a stranger,”’ | 


ae ralved his bat, and seeing that | 
¥ were making for a rustic seat, drew it | 
The gir! | 
eyes, and the | 
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ered. “I trust hor ladyship is well; I bave 
not seen her of late.”’ 

‘*Whom does she take me for ?”’ 
asked of the girl. 

“J_-] don’t quite know, sir,’’ she re 
plied, shyly. “She—she is very old, and 
often doesn’t quite know what she says.”’ 

Gerald nodded, and, raising his hat 
again, with bis pleasant smile, passed on. 

One of the pensioners of the Court; an 
old servant, no doubt, he thought. 

He went into the stable yard, and in- 
quired of one of the men for a ladder. He 
was grooming a horse, and touched his 
bat respectfully as he answered. 

“There’s one at the back of tha yard, sir; 
I'll get it.”” 

“No, no!’ said Geraid. “I'll get it 
Don’t leave your horse; they hate being 
left in the middle of their toilet.”’ 

“80 they do, sir, so they do!” said the 
man, with no abatement of his respect. ‘It 
isn’t every gentleman that understands 


that.” 
“I’ve had agreat deal todo with horses,’”’ 


said Gerald. ‘That’s a good mare.” 


Gerald 


The man beamed with pleasure. ‘It’s 
Misa Sartoris’s,’’ he said. ‘Yes, she’s al- 
most human, as you may say, sir. Miss 


Sartoris peta her, and borses are quick to 
catch at kindness, ain’t they, sir? I'll get 
the ladder for you, almost in a minate.” 

“No; you go on, I'll manage,” said 
Gerald. He found the ladder, and, though 
it was a good weight, got it on hisshoulder 
and setoff withit. The man eyed him 
with approval. 

“That's a gentleman, anyhow, Beas, for 
all he ain’t above carrying a ladder,’’ he 
remarked to the mare, and sbe pricked up 
her ears and tossed her head in assent. 

Gerald carried his jadder round to the 
front of the wing and mounted to the roof. 
As he had expected, he found itin a very 
bad condition, 

It would all have to come down. He 
stood with one foot onthe parapet, look- 
ing atthe view, not knowing tbat Claire 
and Mrs. Lexton were looking at his tall, 
stalwart figure standing out against the 
background of the blue sky. 

When hecame down again, he wet to 
work taking measurements, and then, 
feeling in the vein, took his pipe and seéat- 
ing himself onthe grass, nadea rough, 
experimental sketch or two, 

Fortunately for him he was an artist as 
well as an architeci.-the two things don’t 
always go together, alas!—and he had 
caught the spirit of the old building. He 
sketched rapidly, and with an intense 
eagerbess, now and again jumping up to 
take a measurement orto get a different 
view. 

In bis mind’s eye he saw the old wing, 
not only restored, but improved. He 
would throw out square windows in the 
Elizabeihan style, with stained glass in 
the top of the latticed windows; there 
should bea carved stone porch, with a 
grifiv, or some other heraldic animal, at 
either side, and seats within. 

He pictured to himself Miss Sartoria 
resting there, with the sunlight falling on 
her through the leaves of the ivy, which, 


of course, should trail over the porch, and | 
—he started, for Claire’s voice suddenly | 


woke bim from the dream in which he 
had been so absorbed that he had not 
heard or seen ber and Mrs. Lexton’s ap 
proach. 

He rose and slipped his pipe in his 
pocket—at the imminent risk of a confiag- 
ration. 


‘Are you here still?’ asked Claire. It 


Jid not sound very hospitable, bot he ur 

derstood Mary. this is Mr. Wayre 
(erald raised is bata wed. a 

and Mrs. Lexton oked at ea he a 

Mra. Lexton was at once favorably 

pressed. He looked at bis wate! 
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| her. 
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“Four o’clock!”” he sald ‘I bad no idea 
it was 80 late! Time passes very quickly 
when one ia at pleasant work.”’ 

“And have you had nolunch?” asked 
Olaire, with a little touch of self reproach. 

He laughed. ‘No; but | can’t have 
nesded it, as I didn’t think of it. Tobacco 
is a very good substitute, Miss Sartoris,’’ 

“We ought to have thought of it, Mary,”’ 
said Claire, looking at Mrs. Lexton as if it 
were her fault. ‘I! willsend you out some- 
thing at once; or would you rather come 
into the house?” 

“Please don’t trouble,’’ bs said, “To 
tell the truth, I don’t care to break off just 
now. I’m in the humor.” 

“And we interrupted you,” said Claire, 
gravely. 

‘No, no,’”’ he said. quietly. ‘Not in the 
very least. Pleass don’t go, that is, if you 
want to stay. I mean——”’ 

As was alwaysthe way, Claire’s self- 
possession increased as his diminished. 

“Have you been making some sketches?’ 
she asked. 

“Yos; but they are only sketches, not 
finished drawings, of course.”’ 

Claire samiied. ‘Oh, we won't ask to 
see them.”’ 

“You may 806 them,’ he said, extend- 
ing them to her, She did not take them up 
but went up beside bim and looked at 
them. 

“How beautiful!’ exclaimed Mrs, Lex- 
ton, from the other cide. “And how 
quickly you have done them.” 

“They are just impressions,’ he said. 
“Memoranda, 80 to speak. I may alter 
them altogether, later on.’’ 

Claire had not expressed any opinion as 
yet, and be glanced at her expectantly. 

“The new part will be finer thau the 
old,”’ she said, looking from the drawings 
to the house. 

Gerald telt « glow of satisfaction. 

‘“) ghan’talier it then, much,’’ he said, 
decisively. “1 atm glad you are pleased, 
Miss Sartoris; and | hope that you will 
like the finished plans,’”’ 

“May I look at them again?’ she sald, 

“Oertainly; | am afraid they are very 
grimy as wellas rough, for! have been 
climbing about the roof.”” He glanoed at 
his hands, Claire looked at them also, and 
noticed that on a shapely finger of the left 
hand there was a ring. 

It was an old-fashioned 
siguet kind, with an 
bad not been on bis hand when they were 
up at the chapel. She only noticed it 
vaguely, ber attention having been at 
tracted by the quaintness of the form of 
the ring. 

She looked at the sketches closely. This 


ring. of the 


is the outside only,’’ she said, ‘what will 


you do with the inside?” 

“] haven’t seen that yet. It all depends 
upon the other part of the bouse, | mean 
the part that adjoins this wing.” 

“You can yo inside now, if you like,’’ 
she said, ‘) have the key.’’ 

“] should like to,’”’ he said. 

‘They went towardsthe door, A maid 
crossed the lawn and Claire bockoned to 
“Tell Nicbolsa to send the tea out 
here, please,’’ she said. ‘For three.’ 

“This isan excellent idea, Claire,’’ said 
Mra. Lexton. ‘it would have been pain- 
ful if Mr. Wayre had fallen exhausted be- 


fore our eyes.”’ 


Gerald laughed. “I have gone without 
food for many wore hours than these,’’ he 
said, lightly. ‘Kut «cup of tea will be de 
lightfaL”’ 


He opened the door an i they entered 
He was deeply interested, not only in the 
g é ” AM [ eye t r 
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stonework is magnificent, and the carv- 
ings—well we could putthem up again, 
it’s true, but it wouldn’t be quite satisfac- 
tory. Wemustsavethem, That is, I beg 
your pardon! | am talking as if I were al- 
ready the acoepted architect.” 

‘You are. I ba‘ve seen the sketches and 
am satisfied,’’ said Claire, 

He inclined his head. “Ketter wait until 
the plau is finished; Mr. Sapley tay also 
then be satisfied !’’ 

“Mr, Sapley 7” Olaire began, laconically; 
then she stopped. ‘We had better go up 
stairs. You will not be frightened with 
Mr. Wayre to protect you, Mary ?”’ 

‘That isn’t fair, Claire! You were just 
as frightened asl was! We were in the 
room the other day, and Miss Sartoris was 
tolling me that it was haunted, when we 
heard a noise behind that door and some- 
one entered. It was only Mr, Sapley, but 
we were both scared fora moment; and | 
think he was as much atartied as we 
wore.”’ 

“It only wants # reali, well authenticated 
ghost to make It perfect,’’ said (borald, 
‘This room has been occupied lately,” he 
rewarked, his quick eye noticing, as they 
had, the comparative freshness of the 
room. “It would makea delightful sit- 
ting room or library. It is not often used, 
of course ?”’ 

“Notat all, that l am 


Claire, 
“it would makéan adiunirable room for 


Mr. Wayre to use while he was at work,’’ 
remarked Mra, Lexton, 

“Oh, lL can work iu the open air, thank 
you,”’ he said, 

“It rains here sometimes,’ said Ulaire, 
quietly. “You had better accept Mra, 
Lexton’s suggestion.” 

It was not for him to bandy words with 
his employer. He bowed. ‘Very good, 
and thank you very mach.” He glanoed 
gratefully at Mrs, Loxton. “I may take 
that old bureau into the lightof the win- 
dow?” 

“You may arrange the furniture as you 
please, of course,’’ said Claire, 

With the itn pulsivoness of his nature, he 
went to the bureau and half dragged, ball 
cariied ittothe window. “By the way, 
there may be some papers in it,” he said, 
as he looked at it 

“They will not be of any consequence, | 
should think,” said Claire. ‘You can 
keep them together and lock them up in 
one of the drawers.”’ 

“Very well.” He brushed the dust from 
his hands, then stopped suddenly and 
looked atthem and round him with a kind 
of great anxiety. 

“Whatia the matter? Have 
your band?” asked Mrs, Laxton, 

“No, no,” he said. “Il have dropped my 
ring—somewhere.” 

“You bad iton just now, outside,’ said 
Claire. 

“T know,” he sald, “Please don't 
trouble,” for of course they were looking 
round forit. “I sball find it somewhere 
about the rooms. I don’t generally wear 
it, for it is too large for m6; 1 came across 
it this morping when | was getting tiny in- 
struments together and | slipped it on.” 

“Te ita valuable one?” asked Mra. lax- 
ton, peering round her. 

“No,” he said, “but I should be sorry to 
lowe it. I have had it all 
ried it safely in strange places and through 
strange scenes. Kut I am sure to find it; | 
beg you won’t trouble!’ 


aware of,’ said 


you hurt 


my life, and car 


“Ob, we must find it!’ said Mra. lex 
ton “It is dreadful to lose a family reit 
as | imagine this 

“ a . 
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said nothing, but hed joomd 
siowly, her 


evon in that 


Claire hed 
fro 
ground, and 
tieed how exquisite a picture she 
moving with infinite grace through the 
antique room. Suddenly she stuoped and 
pleked up the ring. 

‘There it is,’ abe said, bulding it out to 
bim. 

“Oh, thank you! 
qratefully, as he took it from 
placed it on his finger. 

“You should have kept it 
ward was (flered, Claire,’ sald 
ton, laughingly 

“Head you not better putat into your | 
pocket; you uney lowe it again?’ naid | 
(Claire, gravely. | 

He put it lute bis pooket at once, If abe 
“Had you not better bang it | 
neok by a string 7’ he would | 


and eyes bent on the 
moment he nu 


made, 


Thank you !"' he said, 
her, and 


until are 
Mra. Lex. 





head maid, 

round your 

have obeyed 

rebuild the tnterior, 

take care of these panels,’ be sald, Ind! 

cating the oak that covered the wallir. 
“They could be put upagaln Just as they 


“If we we imuat 


wre, for they are in capital condition; at 
lonmt, wowly ell of them. Someof them 
are rather ehaky.”’ He went round the 


rooms tapplog the dark, Wort oaton Oak 
“They did their work thoroughly in those 
days,’ he sald; “theses aro as frm as the 
day they were putup 

As ho spoke he #truck one of the pauels 
with the roftelde of bin closed band, and, 
as if inimockery of bis asvertion, « panel, 


Justatbove Lis hoad sprang loose, and hung 





hy @ mall Gas the wail. 

Mra. laaton laughed 

“You were too flattering, Mr. Wayre,’ 
asbeweaid, “They did not build as strong 
ly— She slopped in 
“Why, what is bebind the panel ? 
she asked, tituidiy. 


nid - sentence 
tuat 


Claire and (Gerald had already seen it 
It was a portrmitof a lady 
“That is strange!) he sald. “Did you 


not know it was there, Miss Sartori«e 7’ 


“No, sald Claire mot (aking: ler eyes 
from the pleture 

It ween the portraitels your worn, 
the face one of extreme beauty, butof a 


typo ublikethat of the family picturos in 


the hall. 


(Gieralad gota chair, and Wipe the chuet 
from the pointing 
“One ean see tt better now,’ he said, 


apd, UnOOnselOUsty, bis voles grow lower 


“Tt ima very bewuliful face, Do you kuow 


whi il is, Niims Sartoria Ty’ 
She seemed uao- 


Claire shook ler load 


able to withdraw her eyos from the pie- 
ture, 
“No. Ladenmet think It isa Wharton, It 


in not like any of them," 
why it) was hidden 
Taxton 


“LL wouder in tiie 
way 7’ Mr, 
awed volow, 


the mysterious tn thin room, Claire,’ 


Meld, itt mituowt an 


“We seems fated to meet with 
“dtimnot an old) patnting,’’ said (iorald, 
it, “though it is 
paioted in the Georgian iianner, 


whe bead bowen examining 
Phere is 
womething Joshua Reyuoldiah about i” 
Hie louched the oan vas 
his forefinger. 
“Ll know nothing of it, 
“Who used this roous 7’ 
“Lord Wharton, if 
replied. “The rooums adjoluing this 
micxtern roouis, | 


reverontly with 


sald Claire 
wskod Choralad, 
anyone,” sue re 


Leica Were solmellinieas 
us@a by lim 
“Do you think he covered it ip?’ asked 
Mra, Loxton, in «a low volo, 
“The band that placed that band over it 


was nol the baud of a professional Carpon 


tor,’ maid Gieraid, asowentiy, at he stood 
looking @t ile portrait 
“You are interested in it, Mr. W ayre ?"’ 


aaid Mra. Loaton, 

Heo started slightiy 

“You, naturally, 
@ mysterious find. 
itis wm pily il lias Phere 
are would spots—you seek It ought lo be 
carefully cloanmed.’’ 

“TL will send it to London,’ said Ciaire, 

“Ttis uot necessary todo that, if 
Will entrustit to me, Miss Sartoria,’’ he 
sald. 

“Thank you," she said, simply, 

“We may Gnd out something about it, 
Claire,” remarked Mra. Lexton. 

Claire looked down silently, and Gerald 
understood he: feelings tu an ineatant. 


“Tt is pather 
It is well paintod, ana 
been nog lected, 


he said, 


you 


“Lord Wharton would iike his secret 
kept—if it was his,” he said. “We oould 
replace the picture as we found it-if you 


wished, Mise NSartoria, he added, as he 
Wook the picture from its place, and « 
It with ite face the wa 
x e A Ww 
" 
4 ) al 4 





| like the look of that old man, Claire 


}akingd of 


the | 


fhe servants bad set the tea on @ tab.e 
under « Lree, and it looked particularly in- 


Viting to Gerald, who was beginning to 


| diseover that be was bungry. 


“| wust wash my bands,’’ be said. “No, 
thank you, | won't go into the house, there 
in a puwp in the stable.” 

Mra. Lexton looked after bim with ap 
approving #rolio. 

“] think you have discovered # treasure, 
Clatre,'’ she said, in her kind fashion. 


awerlug. 
“Yor? Mr. Sapley does not think #0,’ | | 
she said. t 


“! daresay not,” said Mra. Lexton. “Mr. 

Mapley did not indhbim! Howl do dis | 
And 
how handsome he is!’’ 

“Mr. Sapley ?’ | 

Mra. Loxton laughed. 

‘How tmpassive you are, Clairo! You | 
are quite right lo be, Of course, be is only | x 
servant, and you are bis om: | 
ployer; but I must say that he never for a | 
mctment seems to forget it. Nothing could | 
be uicer than his manner.” 

Gerald, witb his nice manner, Came back | 
al thin moment, end Claire gave hii acup 
of tow There was vo chalr tor him, and, 
after handing round the bread aud butter, 
he sal down on the grass, 

“You be famished 
said Mire, Loxton. 

“Not famished, only hungry,’’ he said, 
laughing. Clatre extended # cakes. 

“You shall bave all that aud the tomst,”’ 
she said. Gerald leant on bis elbow and 
looked at the two ladies, and round about 
hius, with bis happiness quite plainly por- 
trayed tn his countenance, 

‘They used to say in the bush that Il bad 
the denon's own luck,and | begin to think 
that | have,’ hethought. “If anyone had 
told me, three days ago, that I should be 
sitting here drinking tea with tho mistress 
of Court Keygna, and engaged as her arch 
tect, | should have laughed liu to scorn, 
sketches, “IT shall 
he said, aluost to 


uiust Mr. Wayre,”’ 


ile turned) over his 
work at these to-night,” 


“Fortunately, there 


” 


hiitunelf, is & good 
ldip atthe ton 

“You are staylbp at 
sald Claire, 

* You,” he ald; “thoy are 
Giggings, the caplain ia «a romarkably 
plewgantold tian, and the cooking is an 
ayreoable surprise, while Miss Lucy makes 
axonodel walting minid, and is attention it- 


the Iiawkers'?’’ 


comfortable 


self, | have fallen ti clover.’’ 
Ciaire gianeed wl lim, then looked 
straight before hor thougatfully. lie had 


spoken Lucy's name quite naturally, and 
withoutthe least hesitation, Why bad the 
Kirl blushed and been so confused when 
sive referred to her lodger ? 

Dhere sre some very Interesting charac: 
wis wmMOngSE the fisher folk in Kegna,’”’ 
trormidd wonton, “Ll fancy an author would 

studying. Oh, by the 
characters, 1 bave just 
interesting old lady. 
She cause ontota tiny cottags round there, 
| She wasin coarge of w little girl, aud they 
two tig- 
A most 


fii thea: worth 
Way, Speaking of 


MOO wih GCALLOMOLY 


|} were aitting in the garden, like 
ures oulot an Academy picture, 
) delightiul old lady, with suow white bair 


shrewd old face!’ 


anda 
Mia. Burdon 


in wlways crlled.’’ 


“You must fheau Nurse 


Hurdon, a8 &lit 


{tHE SATURDAY EVENING PUST 


“and be is an old man.” 


Wayre?” asked Mrs. Lexton, tn her soft 
voice, 


architect of the new wing at Court Regna,”’ 
Ciaire looked into the teapot before an- he sald, 


feared she 
sumptuous, He changed the sabject with 
some Skill, and presently rose. 


to work, Miss Sartoris. 
|} and thank you very much.” P 


said, quietly. 


stuck Gp against the house, for, though 


“] may bear some slight—very slight— 


resemblancs to some nobleman in the lo- | ol 
cality,’’ he suggested. 





As the moon emerged from the beak ot 
oud he say that the girl was Lucy Haw, 


er. He was thinking, absently and Cany. 


Claire thought for a moment. ally, that it was rather strange for her 


“There ia only Lord Obester,’’ she said, 


“Should you like to pe @ peer, Mr. 


“I would rather be Gerald Wayre, the 


The moment the words had left bis lips 
16 regretted them, for though Miss Sar- 
oris’ face Lad shown no resentwent, he 
might think the response pre- 


“I will take my sketches home and get | n 
Good-afternoon, 


There was a momentor two of silence! p 
after ho hed gone, then 


marked — p 


“How woll he said that.’’ 
‘What?’ asked Olaire, absently. 


be walging alone at that time ot night 
bat, concluding that she was tem pted by 
the besuty of the evening, he was turni 
away, when he saw another figure por 
down the path and join her. 


It was a young man this 


UUme, au: 


Gerald fancied he bore some resem bianey 
in form and bearing to Mr. 
Sapley; but he was too far ott for Gerald to 
identify him, and, whilehe was 


the two figures disappeared round @ bend 
ot the cliff 


Mordaunt 


Gerald was just at that moment trying 


to decide upon a knotty question in con. 


ection with the plan, and forgot all about 


Lucy aud her companion directly they 


assed from his sight. He solved the 
roblem in about half an hour, and, re- 


Mrs. Loxton re | lighting his pipe, started to return to his 


lans. 
There was another road, a mere track, 


leading direct from the beach, and he de 


“That be would rather be himself and | cided totake it for a change, and was 


rebuild the wing, than e lord !’”’ c 
Claire lookéd straight before her. dropped in 
hanging rock, 


“It was rather a fuvlish speech,” she 
When Gerald had reached the stables he 
remembered the ladder, He pulled up | ; 
with # slight feeling of annoyances, 
It would not do to 


rare at Regna, the 
thing was a temptation to the serious as 
well as to the dishonest, He did not like 
lo go back, aud yet be could not allow the | t 
ladder to remain there, I 
“What nonsense!’ be said, joering at 
himself for his reluctance, ‘Miss Sartoris 
Wili not notice my returo any more than 
that of any other workman 


burglars might be 


she would 


tind that the ladies had gone, 
Ile shouldered the ladder and was re- 
turning with it, when he saw Ciaire and 
Mrs, Lexton standing inthe cottage gar- 
den beside Mrs, Burdon and the little girl, 
He intended to walk pastthem without 
auy Ssigu, Dut as he came up to the group, 
the old lady dropped # curtesy and quayv- 
ered out — 
‘ood morning, my lord!’ 
He could searcely let the quaiut saluta- 
tien go wittut any response, and so he 
Siulled sand nodded. 
Claire laid her band ou the wousan’s 
arta which she had drawn w.tbin her 
own, **You do not kuow that gentleman, 
nurse?” sbe said. 
The old woman looked up at her with a 
shrewd, half scoretive expression in the 
faded dim eyes. 
“Yous, yos !” she said, in ber thin voice, 
“T Know bim well euough, aud so do you, 
my lady!’ 
Ciaire Changed color for a moment, then 
she said, gently and witha smile. ‘And 
now you don't know wei | am Claire Sar- 
toris, and your little girl, as you used to 
call me.”’ 
“| know, | kuow!’ crooned Mrs, Bur. 
don, nodding her head and baif closing 
ber eyes, as if she were sharing # jest with 
Olaire, 
“And that gentioman is 
said Claire, 


Mr. Wayre,”’ 


“Yos, you! quite right; said the vid 
woman, “Quite right, my lady. I know 
Lis lordship as well as | know you! Why 


do you pisgue we so?” she broke off sud- 
deuly with thefretful resentment of ox- 
treme old age, 





“Yor,” ho said She is an old servant, 
T suppose 2” 

“You,” said Claire, “She was Lord 
Wharton s nurse,’ 

“She must be very old, Claire,” remark. | 
od Mra. Laaton. 
‘Sue ia old; very, very old, N one 
Knows her age. Tam not sure that she 
knows it herself; She isa wonderful old 
wormmnp in her way, and was, nutil lately, 


Ih porsession of all her facultios 

“You must take me to soe uer very soon, 
Claire.’ 

“Yos, Loften yo With her, anc 
though she does not recognize everyous, 
me, Her 

has bad 


and sit 


ehe aleays reneu bers pind 


wanders sometimes; she ana 
good days,’”’ 

“This 
sald Gerald, balf absently. 

“Why ?” asked Claire, 
tle hesitated a moment, then 
he wenton, with a suila 
lord,’ when 
her ladyship.’ Itts the 


time | have been mistaken for a 


inust be one of 


‘Obn——’’ 
meas ‘my she saw 
asked afler first 
ein ber 


of the peerage, and 1 wae rathor aston 
ished.’’ 
Claire smiled 
‘That i¢ strange she said 
y ‘\range 8a 
¥ Ge.) r 
é 4 x Y 


her bad days,” | 


“She addressed | 
le, and | 


The ivory of Claire's face grew rose 
tinted and Gerald hastened to her relief, 
“It is of no use, Miss Sartoris !’’ be said. 
“Mrs. Burdon insists upou my uobility— 
/ oven with a ladder on my suoulder,’”’ aud 
with ® laugh he burried on. 





CHAPTER IX. 


y ERALD went to work at his plaus 
(5 that same evening. The lamp, as 
| he bad said, was iarge; it was also 
| hot, but be did not realizes how warm the 
) Little room had become uutil he felt the 
perspiration slartiug oul on his forehead. 
Then be rose with # laugh, and, lighting 
bis pipe, strolled out fora stretch and a 
breath of fresb air. 

It was a lovely night, witha delightful 
breeze from the sea; and he sauntered 
down the steep, roughiy-paved path to the 
jetty 





lie was quite absorbed in his work, and 


K®O the beaut j seanCaADSe absentiv 


Ow 4 | on ¢ la. w 


peOrpendicuiariy i ' \ ¥y ed 


ways. 
a stroll; it is such a fine night.” 


about the place!” for indoors 
But he was relieved when he got back to | the} sach of the cliff, didn’t 1?” 


| toallow the man to pass 4 


limbing up the steep path, when Lucy 
frontof him from the over. 


“Miss Lucy !’’ he said. 
She started, and uttered « faint cry of 
urprise and alarm, and stood looking at 


bim for # moment or two with, wide-open 
leave the ladder | eyes; then glanced simply over her shoul. 
der. 


‘*You startled me, sir!’’ she said. 
“Tam very sorry,” said Gerald, “Where 


did you spripng—or, rather, drop—frow? | 


hought for a moment that It was a ghost 
8 there a path up there?” 

‘*Yos,’’ she replied, looking at hfm side. 
‘It is not often used. I was taking 


“So it is,’ assented Gerald. ‘Too fine 
I think I saw you down on 


She was silent for a moment; then she 


sald, with a forced laugh :— 


‘I dare say, sir; | was down there,” 
‘And not alone?’’ said Gerald, witha 


faint smile, 


“Oh, yes!’ she said; ‘1 was alone—” 
“That’s strange,” said Gerald, “l wa 


sure——’” 


Then he stopped. It was scarcely fair to 


make any remark upon the girl's move 
ments, 


“At least, almost all the time,’’ she said. 


“Ove ofthe fishermen spoke to m6; per 
haps it was him you saw 7?” 


Gorald accepted the explanation unsus 
pectingly. After all, it was extremely im- 


provable that Lacy; who seemed always 
so truthful and modest, should volunteer 
falsehood, 


He must bave been mistaken 
in thinking tbe wan like Mordaunt Sap 
ley. 
] suppose this is good fishing weather!’ 
he remarkea. 

Sbe assented, and they talked about the 
fishing as they walked up the path side 
by side. Presently he said— 

“I hope the lamp is full of oil, Mis 
Lucy? I have got a lot of work to do 
night, Perhaps you know that I may b+ 
employed at the Court, rebuilding the old 
wing?’ 

“] heard you were there, looking st | 
sir,’’ she auswered, ‘I am very giad! It 
is a beautiful old piace, the Court, aud 
Miss Claire is a kind young lady.” 

“You like her?” said Gerald. 

“Ob, yes, sir! She has always bee 
good and kind tome, Everybody ont 
her, though sometimes she sees prou 
and standoffish; but she is never so with 
ine—leastwise, very seldom.” She stified | 
4 sigh at the correction. ‘I’ve known ber \ 
ever since she came here. We were girs 
together like—though different, of rae 
I thipk she is the loveliest young lady 
have ever seen,’ she added, warily. 

Gerald feit as if he ‘should like sbake 
hands with Miss Lucy on the spot; but 2° 
wisely unade no response. 

“This is a lonely path, 
after a pause, ‘But I suppose you 
mind being out alone ?”’ 

“No; I’m used to it, Sir, 
simply. ‘Very few people ‘ 
here; only the coastguard and & 
now and then.”’ 

“And here comes one 
Gerald, 43 a nap came slowly down U 
them. 


" 4 aside 
The path was narrow, and be drew ‘ 
d, as be ad 


thet 


” he remarked, 
dup't 


” she sald, 
rome slong 
tisherwal 


yf thew,” said 
pou 


and 


ve tned 


so, he peered at them curious'y 
and 4’ 


touched his sou-wester 


good night” 


"3 iA . 
" na iY ann 
after b ad zg * . 
red and came back to 
Beggin’ your pardon, 
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touch of his cap, 
“put could you oblige me with a pipe o’ 


civilly, with another 


paoca? I’ve run out, and——"’ 

‘Qertainly,” said Gerald; and he opened 
his pouch and emptied the contents into 
the man’s borny hand. 

“Ob, 1 won't take all, sir,’”’ be said. 

“ve half « pound at howe,” said Ger- 
aid; “you're weloome to this,’’ 

“Thauk you, sir, Mr, Wayre, beant it ?”’ 

“Right the first time,’ assented Gerald, 
pleasantly. ‘ood night.” 

“He is always asking for tobacoo,’’ said 
Lucy, with # smile, 

“| can sympathize with him,” said Ger- 
aid, “It must be lonely work pacing the 
clitt’ sil night, and # pipe’s company. 
Well, here we are! Good night, Miss 
Lucy.” 

She bad stopped a few yards from the 
cottage, and looked at it hesitatingly, and 
she responded to his good-night in alow 
voices, sud melted away from his side like 
a shadow. 

“So Miss Lucy’s sweetbeart is a fisher- 
man?” be said to bimself, “Well, | wish 
her luck!” 

Heworked late into the night, and the 
vext morning, after breakfast, went up to 
the Court. 

Hiv bad brought some necessary tools 
and inaterials with bim, and thinking that 
itwould beas well totake them to the 
roow Miss Sartoris had #o kiudly lent him, 
he unlocked the door and went upstairs, 

‘To Lis surprise, a maid was bard at work, 
dusting and cleaning up generally. 

“You need not go,” he said, as with a 
curtwey she unmade as if to retreat. “I only 
want to put these things on the bureau,”’ 

“Yos, sir, You can put them inside, if 
you like,’’ she said, respectfally. ‘The 
drawers are Cleared out, Mr, Sapley was 
here quite early this morning, and did it,” 

“That was very kind of him,’’ said Ger- 
ald. ‘‘] sball be glad of the drawers.’’ 

“Shall | leave the picture here, sir? It 
looks rather untidy like,”’ 

She looked at the portrait standing 
against the wall where Gerald had placed 
it. 

“Yosu, please,’’ he said; and he took it 
up and looked at it for a moment or two. 

The sweet face seemed to have some- 
thing pathetic in it, which he had not no- 
ticed on the previous day, and he sighed 
as he placed it against the bureau, intend- 
ing to take it home and clean it up that 
evening. 

“The room looks quite bright and cheer- 
ful,” be said. “I see you have put up 
some fresh curtains to the window, Su- 
san,’’ 

“Yos, sir; Miss Sartoris said I was to, 
aud to lighta fireif you thought it at all 
damp. My name’s Ewily, if you please, 
sir,”’ 

“I beg your pardon,” said Geraid. ‘*Em- 
lly’sa prettier name than Susan. It is 
very kind of Miss Sartoris. Never mind 
the firé; the sun is coming in through the 
window, and will dry the room out very 
nicély,’’ 

He went outside, and fell to work; but, 
6Ugrossing as his work was, he reflected 
every now and then on Miss Sartori’s 
thoughtfulness and kindness, It also 
struck him that Mr, Sapley had been very 
Prompt in clearing out the bureau. “But 
he is within his right to distrust a man 
Who can’t give any sort of references,’ he 
thought, 

During the morning he caught himself 
wondering whether Miss Sartoris or Mrs. 
Lexton would visit that part of the 
grounds; but the morning passed, and 
they did not appear. 

He had brought some sendwiches with 
Lim, #0 that he might havea good reason 
for refusing wn invitation to lunch—he 
would guard himself against intruding 
himself upon Miss NSartoria—and was 
wunching One as he walked up and down 
With Lis uieasuring rod in bis hand, when 
he heard the roll of a carriage, and saw 4 
laudau and a splendid pair of horses driv- 
ing down the road towards the house. The 
two ladies were insidé, and he raised bis 
bat and turned away immediately. 


THE SATURDAY 


from ber. and be finished for the day and 
went home, feeling as if something were 
wanted to complete his satisfaction. 

The next morning, while he was at work 
outside, Mr. Sapley came up. Gerald bad 
expected to find bim anything but amia- 
ble, but, to his surprise, Mr. Sapley was 
quite civil, and appeared, indeed, bent 
upon making bimself agreeable. 

“I see you are getting on, Mr. Wayre,” 
he remarked, glancing under his brows at 
the sketches and plans lying on the grasa, 
“I bope you find it interesting. Have you 
got everything you want?”’ 

Gerald replied in the atlirmative, and 
thanked him. 

You must let me know/if you haven’t,” 
said Mr. Sapley. “Perhaps you would 
like an extra table, or something, put up 
in the room you're using ?”’ 

“No, thank you,” said Gerald. ‘1 have 
all 1 want in the table already there.”’ 

“Ab, yes,’’ said Mr. Sapley. “By the 
way, ] vieared out that old bureau for it 
might be useful. There were only some 
old papers there, nothing of consequence, 
but I thought you might want the draw- 
ers empty.” 

Gerald said they would be very useful, 
and as areiurn for Mr. Sapley’s civility, 
showed him the rough sketches of the 
plans 

Mr. Sapley’s eyebrows went up, and bis 
loose lips drew together. 

“Pretty elaborate!’ he said. “There 
will be « rare lot of work here, and it will 
oust something !’’ 

“It is rather e6laborate,’’ Gerald «a- 
mitted. “But—well, I didn’t think the 
cost was of much consequence,’”’ he added 
frankly. 

Mr. Sapley shot a glance at him. 

‘*No, no,’”’ he said, rather hastily, “just 
so, I don’t know what it matters—’’ He 
paused and rubbed his chin, ‘‘It’s a mat- 
ter for Miss Sartoris, of course. Fine day, 
Mr. Wayre,” and with a contortion of his 
face which was intended for a smile be 
went off. 

Miss Sartoris did not come near the old 
wing that day. “ut Gerald saw her walk- 
ing on the terrace, and he paused once or 
twice in bis work to glance at the graceful 
figure with a curious wistfulness, 

Had he offended her? Perhaps she re- 
sented the foolish speech he bad made just 
before leaving them’ He walked home 
that evening rather thoughtfully, but flung 
bis moodiness from him as he sat down to 
bis plans. 

He finished them that night, and as he 
leant back in bis chair felt that they were, 
at any rate, “not bad.” The next day he 
packed them carefully and sent them to 
Miss Sartoris and imuediately fell a prey 
to the Demon Suspense, 

Claire was at bome when they arrived, 
and shecarried the parcel to her own 
room toopen it. The plans were well 
drawn, and Gerald bad spent 4 great dea) 
of pains finishing thatof the frontof the 
wing. 

It was, in fact, a remarkable pretty bit 
of water color, and Claire gazed at it ad- 
miringly. 

“How clever he is!’’ she caught herself 
murmuriog. There was no question about 
her liking the plan; it seemed to her just 
perfect. Mr. Sapley was in the library, 
and she went straight downstairs to him. 
He rose and glanced at the roll she beld in 
her band. 

“These are Mr. Wayre’s plans,’’ she 
said. ‘Will you look at them, please.” 
He laid them out on tbe table and 
studied thew for some time in silence, and, 
to ber surprise, he said, at lasts 

“Very good; very good, indeed.”’ 

“Tam glad you approve Of them,” said 
Claire; “for 1 like them very much,” 
“Yes, they are very good,” he said. “1 
don’t know that you could have snything 
better,”’ 

“lam quite satisfied with them,” said 
Claire. 

“Then ] suppose the work had better be 
got on with, Miss Sartoris?’ he said. 
Claire assented. 

“Yes,” be said, wusingly; then he stole 





“There is Mr, Wayre,” sald Mrs, Lex- 
wu. “How busy he looks! Shall we go 
sod see how he is getting on, Claire ?’’ 

“Perhaps weshould not interrupt him,’’ 
said Claire, 

Perhaps 80; but I don’t think he would 
wind, ‘said Mra, Lexton. 

Claire did not respond, aud they went 


‘uto the house, It seeined, however, that 
she had not forgotten uis presences, for 
Ww thé tea came in she told the footman 
Mr. Wayre 
a y @ av 
- ¥ 5 c ; 
Of disap; ineé r aps 
* would come out later on? 


f 
allornouou passed withouta visil 





# glance at her. “It will cost a large sum 
of mouey,’”’ he rewarked, in alinost the 
sauie tove he had used when speaking of 
Gerald. 


EVENING POST. 


“Thank you, | had forgotten that. Mr. 
Wayre will be glad that you approve of 
the plans,’’ she aided 

He lowered bis eyes. 

“Oh, If they ra’isty you, Miss Sartoris,”’ 
he raid. He took up a slip of paper which 
scoowpanied the drawings, ‘I see Mr, 
Wayre bas given us anu ijea of the cost, ! 
mentioned it tobim yesterday.” He raised 
his brows as be handed the paper to her, 
“It is a large sum !”’ 

Claire looked at the paper. There was 
only a line or two, and ber attention was 
bestowed upon the firm, clear bandwrit- 
lug ratber than on the amount suggested. 

“You,” she said, absently. The writing 
seemed to her characteriaticof Mr, Wayre. 

“Yos,”” ssid Mr. Sapley, rubbing his 
chin. “I don’t know that we can meet it 
out of the current account. We shall have 
to sell some stock.”’ 

He spoke in an easy, matter of fact way, 
and arranged the papers before bium ina 
preoccupied manner. 

“You,” said Claire agaiv, assentingly. 
Her ignorance of business or her resources 
was complete, and she did not understand 
his proposal iu the least. 

“Ifa small local man doves the work, 
he will want some money to start with,” 
he wenton. “If you wish it commenced 
at once, perhaps you had better have the 
money ready.’’ 

“It would be better, no duubt,” said 
Claire. “Do not let anything create a de- 
lay.”’ 

“Just so,’’ he said. 

Sbe bad moved to the window with the 
drawing of the front elevation in ber band, 
and did not see the look be cast at her, a 
glance of surprise coubined with satisfac- 
tion. 

He seated himself at the table, and, 
watching her, drew from his capacious 
pocket-book a paper, and rapidly filled in 
some blank spaces in the writing upon it. 

“If you will sign this, if you please, 
Miss Sartoris ?’’ he said, when he had fin- 
ished. 

Claire bent down at the table, and, with- 
outa glance at the paper, appended her 
signature. 

‘Thank you,” be said. He did not take 
the paper up lummediately, but leit it lying 
on the table; but a moment or two after- 
wards he dropped one of the plans on the 
top of it, completely covering it. 

“Shall | write and inform Mr. Wayre 
his plans are acoepted 7’ he asked, or will 
your” 

“If you will be kind enough,’’ said 
Ciaire, with her hand on the door and her 
face turned from him. : 

Mr. Sapley waited until the door had 
closed on her, then be caught up the 
hidden paper which she had just signed, 
and with a grim smile of satisfaction, 
blotted the signature and carefully re 
placed the document in bis pocketbook, 
as if it had suddéuly Leoome exceedingly 
precious, 

As be was returning the book to his 

pocket the door opened. Mr. Sapley 

started, and bis hand gripped the lappet 

of bis coat and drew it across his chest as 

ifhe were afraid that Miss Sartoris was re- 

turning to demand the paper from him, 

Butit was Mordaunt who entered, and 

Mr. Sapley let bis band fall on the table 

with a sigh of relief 

Mordaunt glanced at the Iitter of 
and soow led. 

“] suppose that mean fellow has got his 
way with those things?’ he said. Mr. 
Sapley nodded, 

“Take oare, Maudy!’’ he seid, warn 

ingly. ‘*Mins Sartoris hax only just left 
the room.” 

“] know,’ seid Mordaunt, sullenly. “1 
saw her through the window as [| passed. 
W hat was she signing Just vow ?”’ 


plaus 


Mr. Sapley looked up —h6e had soatod 
biunself at the table again — with a sbaryp 
glance of laquiry. 

“Signing 7’ be replied. “Oh, yous, you. 


A lease, only # lease !’’ 
[TO BM CONTINUED. | 





Bric-a-Brac. 


ALMOST INDESTRU CTIBLE. — The cloth 
made by the ancient Egyptians waa so 
good that, though it had been used thou. 
sands of years as wrappings of the mum- 
mies, it can still be worn. It Is composed 
entirely of linen, the ancient Kgyptians 
considering wool unclean. 

Crow ing. —It laa common fact, but not 
geverally remembered, that a cock will 
not orow unless he can throw back his 
head, Ifa cock is shut overnight in a low 
coop, where he cannot stretch back his 
neck, there will be no crowing in the 
morning until the bird is released, 


Monk THAN One Way.—The black po- 
tentates of the African coast press your 
middle finger three times as a sign of salu- 
tution, the Japanese takes off his slipper, 
while the Laplander pushes his nose vig- 
orously against yours. In Hindostan it is 
the custom to salute a man by taking bim 
by the beard, while the people of the Phi- 
lippine Islands take your hand and rub 
their faces with It. 

SouND AND Disranus —The roar of a 
lion can be heard farther than the sound of 
any other living creature, Next comes 
the ory of the hyena, and then the boot of 
anowl. After these the panther and jack- 
al, The donkey can be heard fifty times 
farther than the horse, and the cat ten 
times as faras the dog. Strange as it 
may seem, the cry of a hare can be heard 
farther than that of either the dog or oat. 


CLOTHING OF PArsR —The Japanese 
soldiors aro being dressed in paper cloth 
ing. The shirts and trousers are all com- 
posed of specially prepared paper, of «a 
yellowish ovlor., They are bound with 
linen binding, and are partly pasted to 
gether and partly sewn with a machine. 
When the clothes, which are very durable, 
are worn out, they are thrown away and 
replaced by new ones, 


FINGERS AND ‘Tors, —No living represen- 
tative of the animal kingdom has more 
than hve toes, digits or claws to each foot, 
hand or limb, The horse is the type of the 
one-toed creation, the camo! of the two- 
toed, the rhinoceros of the three-toed and 
the hippopotamus of the four-toed animal 
life, The elephant, and hundreds of other 
animals of different orders, belong to the 
great five toed tribe, 

INURKAKK AS THEY FaLt.L.—Kalndrops 
always increase in size as they fall. This 
is oocasioned by the accumulation of moist. 
uré from the air through which they fall. 
And this being #o, it is evident that their 
siz9 will depend upon the heightof the 
clouds from which they descend, as well 
as the rapidity of condensation. Henoe 
we find that tropical rains and Summer 
showers fall in large, heavy drops, while 
the fine, drizzling rains, mists and fogs 
are characteristic of cold latitudes, 


Inagsious.—A curiously ingenious de. 
vice in regarded eas belng sometimes em 
ployed by Mongolian letter carriers. ‘These 
men make very long Journeys on toot, 
and within atime that allows thom only 
the briefest intervals for an occasional 
nap. They ensure themsel vos against over- 
sleeping, therefore, by tleling a pleoce of 
joms-stick Wo one of their thumbs, light it 
and lie down Ww rest. When the stick 
burns down to the flesb the pain awakens 
them, and they resume their journey. 


Tesrep bY THK ThOUBSKAU.— A curious 
custom prevails among the Koumanians, 
When aw girl is Of marriageable age, her 
trousseau, carefully woven, spun and em 
vroidered at home, is placed in # painted 
wooden box, A uian sasking tw be allowed 
to pay bis allontions to the girl, is at lib- 
erty to open the box, which is convenient, 
and exa nine its contents, If satisfied with 
the quantity and quality of the dower, he 
makes appication for ber band, but if not, 
he is quite at liberty to retire, 


A JAvANKSE CRAK,—One of the mont 





i 0 
APPHOPRIATHD BY Mistakk, —It ts curt 
ous wl potios what # difference in moaning 
the presence or absouce of the humble 
“comms” will inake. In «a s6aport town | 
in the north of England there was @ parish 
clerk who read very badly. 








“Yos, | suppose so,’ said Claire; ‘but it 
is better to have the thing well done, is it 


not?’ 
“Quite so, quite su;” he assented, “1 


will advertise for tenders at once.” 


‘Gan not someone on the estate do it?’ 
asked Claire. “] would rather employ 

t f u - 

we: 
v g al 

m teatisfy Mr. Way f 1 CADAC 
carry oul the work, ne A 

Claire was surprisod aga 


One Sunday morning be was banded # 
pisces of paper, and from it he read 


|} thus— 


“Captain Humtdy having gone lo s6e 


| bis wife, dexjres the prayers of the oon- 


gregation,”’ which elicited many titters 
aud even « few louder expiosious among 
the oongregation. 


The captain's wife bad the reputation of 


betng a Dito: ao tartar 
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| singular looking creatures that ever walk 


od the earth or swam the waters under the 
varth is the world-famous man-faoed oral) 
of Japan. Its Body is hardly an inch tu 
length, yot the head is filted with a face 
which is the porfeet counterpart ofa Chi 
nese coolis —a Veritabie missing link, with 
eyes, nowe and mouth all clearly defined. 
This curious and uncanny creature, be- 


sides the great likeness it bears wo a hu- 


man velng in the faos, is provided with 
two logs, which seem to grow from the top 
of ie head and hang do@n over the side of 
ta face Hesldes these oun, two fueir 
ength, grow fr 

» “ gy f 
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faced 4 awaru 4 
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The fact was that in the family circle at b 
Ketbune’s Wing there were to be found # 
all the elements of popularity; pretty, 
bright, amiable girls, with @ positive 
genius for putting people at their ease at & 

| once, and with an adorable mother into 
the bargaio. 
It was scarcely to be wondered at that, 
whorever they went, they always had 4 
little cluster of men round them, although 
they were frequently surpassed in dress 
by their richer acquaintances; but Cbris- 
tine’s fun and unflagging spirita and the 
good looks of the other two more than 
held their own against the gorgeous 
gowns of Mra, Weston and her own par- 
tioular set 
For Mra. Weston had taken upa position 
of open antagonisin towards the new- 
comers; and it was a generally understood 
fact those who wished to retain ber friend- 
ship must not show more than the most 
| ordinary civility to the opposite faction, 
| Christine and Olive went out a great 
deal, and they would have gone out even 
more if the expensive question of suitable | 
clothing had not stood In the way. 
Monica went out the least of therm all, 
Nhe herself eald that it was because she 
could employ her time to much better ad- 
vantage for the family good at her paint 
ing; but her mother thought she knew of | 
another reason, and she had many a trou- | 
bled half hour grieving Over the thought 
that Monny’s dainty pride chafed under | 
| 
} 


GLADSOME THINGS. 





BY mw. RK, 





The chant of birds in the morning clowr, 
The feecy clouds in the radiant blue, 
The joyful ery of the fret cuckoo, 

Telling that spring te here 


The laugh of Childhood, the tam of bers, 
The flutter of young birds’ wings in June, 
The golden ligite to the summer noon 

Amid the beechen troe- 


The song Of reapers from Nelda of corn, 
The early snowdrops, the datfodiis, 
The sunrise tinting the gory hill« 

Upon an April morn 


A ruddy glow tna window pane 
Guiding a wanderers footsteps home, 

A white bird aktuimting the coean's fourm 
To meet Lis mate again; 

The church belle pealing o'er vale and mend 
In a suite: eve on the seonted alr, 
Calitog the world for a thie to prayer 

Those are glodsome things lideed! 
ee ee 


A DOUBTED FAITH. 
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OHAPTER III, 


UT the fair Fanny was amarting too 
l} keenly under the sense of her wrongs 
to keep her head, She was consumed 
with a desire to crush this odlously- attrac 
tive family; and, since the only advantage 
she had over them was in the length of her 
purse, she tried to ovcrpower them with 
that 
Her next audibie remark fell !ikeasmal! 
bomb-shell Into the midst of the animated 
oon versation going on in the window. She 
came and planted herself at the tea table 
opposite to Monica with an aggressviely 
business-like alr. 


wore put to to make both ends meet. 

‘To Mrs Topham's functions the whole 
family always went en masse, simply be 
cause Mra, Topham refused to accept any 
OXCUBOK, 

“One wants to be so fresh and dainty for 
a garden-party,’’ said Christine, when that 
form of waiety was u der discussion, 

“We have nothing we could make do, 
could pot possibly suggest new 
gowns. We have just sent for the flannel 
a new tonuls frocks all the way round; 
and that wasa preity tight squeeze of it 
self, I think you must leave us out this 


and wet 


struggled on to bis feet with some nervous | Of plan on their account 


idea of starting w very animated leave “I want your help to make the thing go 
tuking, to cover the wretched wowan'’s | Off brightly. If] can’t have you-—ail of 
hideous blunder, you, mind-—I shsa'’n’t trouble to have it at 

Hut Monioa was above being rutiled by | all. LT don't foaink you know your own 
athing of that kind, After that startled | Value as hostesses, LT will just bave tie 


lotof you, Walford Haynes and all; aud 


pause she smiled a very self- possessed and 
you will all come early, before the other 


vory tolerant smile across at the gorge 
ously dressed littie lady, a smile which 
somehow made that young person realjze, 
with an ¢xasporating sense of defeat, that, 
frou: an linmeasurable height above her 
Intelleetual level, Miss Golightly was look 
ing down at herand pitylng ber for ber 
deplorable want of manners, 

“At present I have no Intention of turn 
ing my mother’s drawing-room 
china shop, Mra, Weston,”’ said Monica; 
and it was sald #0 smoothly and sweetly 
that it was diMcult to understand how the 
sarcasm made itself felt 


poople, and brighten us all up 


atart,”’ 


‘there was 
Any little 
return for 


way,’ ws Olive said, 
for ib but to give in’? 
that they could doin hor un 
likely to think twice about, 

No the new tennis frocks —white flanne 
with a black thread at distances of an ine} 

werecutout Ollve was the cutter, anc 
a period of severe influstry set in, 

They used the drawing room to work it 


into a 








as anybody 6iso’a,’’ 


money at all, after that cruel little remark board—to cut 
about ‘a fair market price.’ If you want | 
the plaques very much, | will let you 
know when I send them up, and you can 
buy them of the shopkeeper himeeif. You 
will feel sure then that you are not paying 
more than the fair market price for them, | was very little good at 
atany rate. If] should ever devises plan | it was not worth while sacriti ing 
for bleeding wy customers exorbitantuy, earnings for the little help she could giv 
1 shall not choose my victims from among By and-by there arose a 
my mother’s visitors.’’ 


Ironing 


mother, set to work with 


Gnergy. 
Monica went quietly on with her pain 
ing at her bedroom window upstairs, St 


one’s Oliver, that I felt it unnecessary to 
add further to the littie wulture’s setting 
down. | never saw a Woman more done in 


which always fel! 
with her seams, wilboyt speaking for qui 
a long time. 





(HE SATURDAY EVENINUW POS' 


buttons in a minute, and it will be a pity 
to waste time while we are in the mood for 


| when there is work about, She bas had 
some difficulty to match the buttons, I ex- 


knew— 
some ove with her! 


here !”’ 


as she spoke, and down at ber own attire 
—a well-worn black skirt and a black and 
white striped cotton Jacket with a leather 


ceive afternoon callers. 


humors, 


| sepulchral tones; and with a little burst of 


rr 


funny; but be looked back and nodded 
significantly at her as he went. 

‘You will see,’’ he said. 

“Come along, Olive!” sang out Christine 
presently from outside the window, 
“Leave your work for a few minutes; you 
will go back all the fresher afterwards,” 
“Here is your especial little chair,” said 
Farquhar; “and here is Conway wailing 
There she is at the door now! 1 | with bis own especial chair tosit next you, 
” Mra, Golightly, we have sent Miss 
“Hush!” wgid Olive quickty. ‘There is | Monica’s share up stairs; she said she couid 
She is never going to | not leave her work just now.” 

w such a donkey as to bring anybody in “I wish I were like Monny or Olive,” 
remarked Chris, after a time, tilting her 
chair back and looking up at the blue aky, 
with her hands behind her head. “When 
there is work to be done, | really believe 
they take a pleasure in doing it. Now | 
don’t; and especially 1 don’t when it is 
such weathor as this. I believe summer 
was sent on purpose to make holiday in,” 
“Just listen to her,’’ said Olive; “and 
she is the most determined worker of the 
lot when she begins !’’ 

‘But it always goes against the grain all 
the same, you know. Oh, how 1 wish we 
had been born well off, like Mrs, Wes. 
ton!”’ 

‘“Butl don’t think she was born well 
off,”’ observed Farqubar in his quietest 
manner. “Her father has made all his 
money during the last ten years. He is 
one of our meat contractors, and he is 
noted for providing the worst meat eaten 
in the service; that is how he was able to 


air off her forehead with a rather weary 


ir. “You will be at a stand-still for those 


ticking to it.” 
“Chris will be back,’’ Mra, Golightly an- 
wered, “You can always depend on her 


voc L. 


She glanced round the dismantled room 


waist belt—loose and cool for working, bat 
harc ly the sort of costume in which to re- 


“Now you must take the vow of secrecy!" 
Chris was saying outin the hall, and they 
knew by the sound of laughter io her 
volce that she was in one of her mad-cap 
‘You must promise that, in no 
circumstance whatever, will you ever be- 
tray toasoul in Milchester the secret of 
Kethune’s Wing.”’ 


‘‘We promise !”’ in 


came tbe apswer 
laughter Chris threw open the door, and 
disclosed Farquhar and Conway, looking 
vory expectant, and loaded with pots of 


tho many petty shifts and expedients they | 


“T should notmind buylng that pair of . 
plaques, Miss Golightly, if you will let | tne, Mra. Topham.” 
we have them at the same price you would “No, you shali come in the tennis 
sell them to your shop people, Under. | ffecks,” answered Mrs, Tophan dects 
stand, Idon'tmind a bithow much they ively. ‘I did not mean to have tennix— it 
cost; but] have an objection to paying takes up too much room—hut | certainly 
more than the fair market prico for any. |W!!! how, and then you will be quite the | 
thing.” correct Ucket. My dears, don’t be ab» | 

Thin time there was a thoroughly-dis surd!’ she wenton, when Chris and Olive 
mayed pause all round; and Conway began to remonstrate againstthe change 


from the 
Woll, of course, “when she put it in that 
nothing 


thing 


ceasing goodness to them all they were not 


kuacks outof the way at the farther end 


out on--and her | 
sewlug tachine, and, with Chris and her | 
Characteristie 


needlework, and 
her 


necessity for 
extra buttons, and Chris was despatched 


“W hich," as Conway remarked in reiat for them, while the two other workers 

. | 
ing the story to Farquhar afterwards, ‘was | went steadily on Mrs, Goliphtiy with 
such a very sufliciont Roland for the other | her  botton-holes—a part of the work 


to her share—and Olive 


cream and baskets of strawberries. 
“Well, I do call that too bad of you, 
Chris!’ cried Olive, laughing, in spite of 
her vexation, at Lhe look of astonishment 
on the men’s faces. ‘We're not fit to be 
seen, Mr, Farqubar; we are up to our eyes 
dressmaking.” 
“Dressmaking is it?’ he said, enligbt- 
ened, “But what’s the board for, Miss 
Olive? 'Pon my bonor, for a minute 1 
thought it was a sacrificial altar, and that 
we had interrupted some religious rite! 
Mrs. Golightly,’’ be went on, passing 
round the board to shake hauds with tbat 
iady, while Conway came forward rather 
deprecalingly to greet Olive—‘*Mrs, Go- 
lightly, we have been lured here on false 
pretences ! Miss Chrissie said you would 
lend us spoons and plates to eal our straw- 
berries and cream with.’’ 
“Chris is @ uean little traitor, Mr, Far- 
qubar!” declared Mra, Golightly, ‘But, 
as far as the spoons and plates go, you are 
) welcome to them,” 
‘Not here!’ cried Olive, brandishing a 
| huge pair of scissors threateningly avove 
| her head, ws Farquhar turned to set his 
| strawberry baskets on the ironing board. 
“Not here, you greedy things! Iam boss 
of the work room, and | won’t bave straw- 
berry Juice about among my work! You 
uiust do your feasting oulside on the grass; 
I won't have a spoontul of itinside the 
room!’ 
» ‘May we roaily stay?’ asked Conway. 
‘1’ afraid we’reawlully in the way, Mra, 
(iolightly! We will trot directly it you 
say 16 musBt.’”’ 
“Oh, please lot us stay now we're here!’ 
pleaded Farquhar. ‘We'll bring the gar- 
den chairs and tables close up to the win- 
dow, and we'll go round to the kitchen 
window and beg the plates and spoons 
from Judith ourselves, Judith is great 
friends with me; I'll manage her beauti- 





1] 
1 
i 


1 


“Have l committed myself very inex- being at the back of the house it was ; 
cusably, Mra. Golightly ?’ Mra, Weston | safer, and they were able to have all the | fully, and we won't bother you a bit till 
asked, flushing scarlet, and turning tothe | large windows open to the garden; and the Sonst ie ready.’ 
(jUarter where the fig! ting power was | on those hol summer days the air wasa — _ re not really vexed, are you is 
weakest. “1 apologize if | bave; but ] | boon to the busy workers, | said Conway to Olive when Farqubar and 
thought my money would be just as good They stacked the cushions and knick. | CES SE GUNS AE So Site Whe-tahie, 


“Well, | was a little bit,” she answered, 
with @ frank smile, ‘It isn’t just nive to 


“Ab, but itis not, Mra Weston PF’ re | of the room, and made their workshop 
turned Monica, still with that unruffied | round the big bay-window, where the be caught at three o'clock in the afternoon 
emila “1 should not enjoy taking your | ligtl was strougest Here Olive set up ber | '" ®“ressing jacket, with your hair all 


tousled,”’ 

“Is that a dressing jacket?” he asked, 
with a look in bis eyes which made her 
suddenly blush in the most absurd man- 
ner, “I think it is the loveliest little gar- 
ment lever saw! You look like the Irish 
peasant girls in the Adelphi pleces, only a 
thousand times more bewitching. I wish 
you wouid introduce the fashion of wear- 
ing them geneérally.’’ 


“Go and heip prepare the strawberries!” 


t 
18 


6. 


kuowledge that he found her attractive, 


she said, laughing to hide her blushes, and 
yet feeling somehow comforted by the 


give ‘dear Fanny’ such a pot of money.” 


“Now, Tom!’’ said Conway in remon- 


strance, 


‘Weil, you know it is true, my boy!” 
‘But you shouldn’t run her down be- 
fore Mr. Conway,” said Chris good-na- 
turedly. 

“Ob, Con has thrown bis last lingering 
touch of allegiance in that quarter over- 
board, Miss Chrissie!” 

‘No ?”? 

‘“‘Yes—really! Dear Fanny wanted him 
to go riding with her last Tuesday, and he 
refused.”’ 

“I suppose he bad another appoint 
ment,” said Mrs, Golightly. 

‘No, that was just the mischief of it—he 
hadn’t. Not a downright appointment, 
you know!” 

“Then why did he refuse ?” 

“Jt is justa lot of nonsense, Mrs, Go- 
lightly,’? putin Conway, looking & little 
inclined to be savage. “Be quiet, can’t 
you, Tom ?” 

“The fact was,” continued Farquhar, & 
calmly as if there had been no interrup- 
tion tohis reply, “that he thought the 
usual afternoon’s tennis would come off at 
Mrs. Topbam’s, and he would not risk 
losing it. Well, it did not come off, you 
know; and Mrs, Weston heard that our 
young friend here was lounging about his 
quarters the whole afternoon, doing noth- 
ing, and she accused him of telling & false- 
hood to get out of the ride with her. Weil, 
of course he was obliged to explain then 
that it was on account of the standing 6n- 
gagement with you for tennis, and then I 
believe the fat was in the fire and no mis- 
take. Con won’t say what really did take 
place, but 1 believe she asked him to send 
all the mementoes of their friendship back 
to her, even to some paper faas he bad ip 
his room; and that was particularly awk- 
ward, because, as it happens, those very 
fans——”’ 

“Ob, bang it all, Tom, ean’t you sbut 
up?” burst in Conway, half laughing, 
half angry. ‘‘Mrs, Golightly can’t find my 
fall out with poor litthe Mrs, Weston very 
amusing, I should think !” 

“Well, | want to put you girls on your 
guard, that’s all,” said Farquhar. “she’s 
a5 Savage as a tigress robbed of her whelps 
—which isa back-handed way of calling 
ycu a whelp, Con—and if ehe gets a chance 
of making you feel uncomfortable she 
won't miss it, I can promise you.” 

“Wouldn’t she like to know we are 
making our gowns for next Toesday a 
what we paid a yard for the stuff?’ sal 
Chris. “She would spread it all count. 
She thinks it isshamefal to be poor!” 

“I hope you didn’t buy itin - ggeeongeel 

Farquhar said anxiously, “for she = 
find out all about it. It is awfully sry 
“Ob, itis all right for tennis-frocks! 
course it would look absurd for anything 





6ven in her faded cotton jacket. 


to get these gowns done by to worrow,”’ 


“You 
te are making we waste my time, and I want 


2 " 
elise! Mrs. Weston objects to our ae 
styie of dress, you know. | heard her 7, 
to Mrs. Robertson the other day that * 


my life — : ; 
1y : - p They were getting ratber tired, the day “IT shail come and help you presently,” | plicity was only another name for affe 
oo 
was very , ; . “uMe od 
Mre W eat mig? , new 4 ‘ as very hot, and the only inveterate chat- he said. My sister uses a wachine for tation; and Doctor Robertson laughed ® 
. ton might répeat ber malicious tererin the family was out. But pres Hé6r schoo! chlidren’s frocks; I can stitch | said that elaborate gowns were #! yogis 
Ue hints and ie! es about the GU enti ; a ttle < stow off thes : , 1G O08 ! : , 
- ‘ € yt \ y ¢ Latter ol | Dac! é SCANS af Siraivght as a ac kK mpany’s Wwe for some people, but that it w . 
* y & ” a , . ; as s . . t al v ¢ raised , ‘ , 4 ‘ : : ghtly’s wre ess 
m o- e he t . a 8 t Di e ¢ ve rOLi 24 64 
4 4 n cy t x & a a ~ w . > ra ar’s Hiner 
. = z } ‘ oi on " . = , ; - ler a heat f m 16! . 
an she could prey P 7 = & me 4 508 OWN6 a | feit I should have liked to bug 4" 
the f ‘ os ease . wees = Waee SS SCONE r s€ains for you presently Olive bad gone back to De®! wor’ 
ng iv 6 forest trees in spring Ine oO ’ " . be § nee — , . . . . ‘ : , 
5 1 Spring time, ng, she said, pushing the bright curly Viive laughed, as if ane found the idea Conway had accom panied her, and 7™ 
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sitting in front of the little machine with 
an aoxious frown on his face, guiding 
siseve-seams through with the greatest 
care and accuracy. 

it was rather a drawbeck, as Christine 
remarked sotty vooe to Farquhar, that he 
was not able to start or finish the seams 
himself; but perhaps it did not strike him 
in exactly the same light. He might even 
have thought ita distinct advantage that 
Olive had to come to his help every three 
or four minutes totake away the com- 
pleted piece of work and place the new 
one, 

But, though she laughed immoderately 
at the fierce resolution he brought to bear 
on his task, she was obliged to confess she 
could not have done the stitching better 
herself; and in spite of his constant need 
of help she managed to get her fixing and 
tacking in in between whiles, and the pile 
of ready stitched sleeves and collars and 
cuffs rose swiftly and steadily under their 
combined efforts, 

‘Talk about Hercules and the distaff!” 
asid Farqubar as he and Christine cleared 
away the remains of the feast. “By-the 
bye, was it Hercules, though? Just look 
at Con’s face! I never saw such a dogged 
wretch as be is if he seis himself to doa 
thing. What a handsome couple théy’ll 
inake, won’t they ?”” 

Chris put back the pi'e of plates she had 
just lifted from the table and stood looking 
at him. 

“Do you mean,’’ she began, and stopped, 
with her eyes fixed inquiringly upon his, 

“Ofcour el do!” he answered laugh- 
ingly, with a balf glance through the win- 
dow behind him to see that Mrs, Golightly 
was not listening; but she was far too 
amused with Conway’s grim determina. 
tion to have eyes for anything else at the 
moment. ‘He is desperately in love with 
your little sister, and he is a frigbtfully 
obstinate beggar, you know.”’ 

“Well!” said Chris, and marched «ff 
with her pileof plates, too much out of 
countenance to find words to say. 

But Farquhar did not care for letting the 
subject drop quite so abruptly as all that, 
and hurried after her round the corne: of 
the house, with the sugar basin as an ex- 
cus, 

“You have forgotten the sugar, Miss 
Chrissie,” he said, overtaking her; and 
then added, as he went on with her— 
“When a fellow is as well off as Con is, it 
must be a confoundedly pleasant thing to 
fall in love,’’ 

“What has being well off to do with it?” 
asked Christine, “I should think a man 
can love as well poor as rich.’’ 

“Yes, unluckily,’” said Farquhar with a 
disconsolate little laugh, which made 
Chris turn round on him with sudden 
fiercen ess, 

“Now don’t begin to tell me you are in 
love too,"’ she cried indignantly, ‘because 
you'll disappoint me awfully if you do! 
Why, only yesterday I was saying to Olive 
that the best thing about you and Mr. 
Conway was that you never talked non- 
s6nse, and now here you come and bowl 
over my belief in you both. I give you 
fair warning that, if you are in love, you 
and I won’t be friends any longer. You 
must pour your raptures into Mr. Conway’s 
pationtear. I couldn’t put up with it at 
any price!’ 

‘Good gracious, you little fury, I never 
Said I was in love, did 1?’ he asked, as- 
suming an exaggerated air of injury to 
cover whatever there might have been of 
réal purpose in his mind. “Why, Chris- 
sie, | never thought you were unsympa- 
thetic before,” 

“No more did 1,” she said, with a touch 
of compunction, “But you put me out 
with that suggestion about Olive. It was 
& regular wrench when Monica got en- 
Kaged—she has never seemed quite like 
oné of our own very selves since; and it 
Will be downright awful if Olive goes and 
py ittoo, Whatin the world am I to 
ao?’ 

“T should ‘go and doit’ too,’”’ he an- 
‘wered, speaking with such a preternat- 
Ural air of gravity that she burst out 
laughing, 

Kut she grew grave again directly. 

“It is all very well to langh——”’ 

“I was not laughing, ma’m’selle.”’ 

“Well, you were making me laugh.”’ 


cold with never a sheet anchor to hold on 
to,’’ 
“A 


sheet-anchor?” he repeated anx- 
lously. “How must one act and look to 
play the part of a sheet-ancbor ?”’ 

But shedid not reply to his fun, but 
went on and passed her pile of pilates in at 
the kitchen window, and turned back 
again to return withouta word to the back 
of the house. 

‘*Look here, Chrissie!’ he said, stopping 
her before they came within view of tho 
drawing room windows. “You're not to 
gO worrying yourself about what I said. 
Girls must get married, you know, at some 
time or other, especially such jolly good- 
looking girls as your sisters.’ 

‘*Yes—I suppose a0,” she answered sob- 
erly; ‘but itis not any pleasanter to put 
up with just because it is inevitable. | 
know it’s awfully selfish of me to be think- 
ing of myself, but we have always been so 
closely bound up together—aill of us, 
There never was a secret nor a separate in- 
terest amoug us—the mum and all—until 
that prig of a Walford Haynes came sneak- 
ing round our dear old Monica! And now 
the disease has got in among us, and 
Heaven only knows what calamities will 
fall upop us before it is got out again !"’ 


There was a suggestion of coming tears in 
her eyes, and the expression of her whole 
face was forlorn in the extreme, 

“Well,” he said comically, ‘you cre the 
first girl I have ever known who took the 
question of marriage and giving in mar- 
riage in the light of a misfortune. Why, 
you’lldo the same tbing yourself some 
day!” 

“Ob, no—I sha’n’t!’’ she retorted, get- 
ting snappish again ina moment. “What 
is there for a man to like in me? I’m not 
good-looking, nor amiable, nor sweet 
tempered, nor clever, nor anything! If 
this sort of thing goes on any further, | 
shall do what I’ve been longing to do for 
the past three years—go on the stage! My 
old singing master told me that be knew a 
manager who would give mean engage 
ment in one of his light opera companies 
any day | liked.”’ 

‘‘Well, I think it is horrible to hear you 
talk like that, Chrissie! That is one of the 
last things a girl should taketo, I suppose 
now, ifa man told you that be cared for 
you, it wouldn’t be a bit of comfort to 
you?’ 

‘Nota bit!’ she retorted. ‘What would 
be the good of his caring for me, you 
know, unless | cared for him too? And ! 
don’t believe I shall ever do that. That is 
what makes me what you called me just 
now—unsympathetic, I can’t understand 
that sort of thing at all. It seems to me 
such an abominable thing fora girl sud- 
denly to put a stranger over her own peo- 
ple, to put even her own mother down to 
the second place in her aflectionas, to be 
more particular about pleasing or displeas- 


Farquhar looked at her a little curiously. | 


with the first man who comes along, like 
most of the others,”’ 

“Well, I must go back to the stitobing 
again,” she said, moving forward. ‘Olive 
will be calling me a sneak for shirking my 
sbare.”’ 

“Ob, Con has been taking your place !’’ 
he mutiered, But he was sorry he had 
said it when she flashed a hurt reproach. 
ful glance round at him, 

“Can’t you give me some more to do?” 

Jonway was saying, as they came up to 
the open window. 

“He is a regular Oliver Twist!’’ cried 
Farquhar laughingly. “You will find it 
out when you know him as well as 1 do, 
Mra. Golightly. However much you give 
him, he is always ‘asking for more,’ 
Come, Con—we ought to be getting off! 
We have been here a most unconscionable 
time. Mra, Golightly will be tired of ua!’’ 

“Well, I like that!’ grumbled Conway, 
getting up and straightening his long 
legs. “I’ve only been waiting for you; 
and at last 1 have made good use of my 
time,’’ he added, pointing proudly at the 
heap of nearly-stitched collars and culls 

But Christine could not helping imagin- 
ing he had spoken with a second mean 
ing; and she saw by Farquhar’s quick 
giance at her that the same idea had oo- 
curred to him. 

You bave really and truly helped me 
a great deal,’ said Olive. ‘Oome and see 
how well they are done, Chris!’’ 

Chris went rather ungraciously. She 
was obliged to admit that the atitching 
was “lovely,”’ and yet she hated having 
to do it, because she was aaying to herself 
all the time that his success in this trifling 
matter went to prove the truth of his 
friends’s estimate of his eharacter—‘Such 
a dogged wretch if he sets himself to do 
anything !’’ 

And he bad apparéntly set himself to 
stealing sunny-tempered lovable Olive 
away from the people who, according to 
Christine's theory, had s0 much the better 


right to ber. 
66 | é 
Farquhar, In an awe stricken 
whisper, as he shook hands with 
Chris and Olive. “She came woile 1 was 
saying ‘How d’ye do’ to Mrs, Topham, I! 
only just had time to clear out of her way. 
She has justthe most lovely gown onl 
ever did see—lilac colored silk, with pea 
cock’s feathers embroidered on itin soft 
flaffy silks all down one side; and—what 
do you think ? Such a joke! Algernon is 
on duty, looking a8 savage as a bear !’’ 
“But why? inquired Olive. “Why 
should he be savage? You don’t mean 
because bis wife has such a splendid dress 
on, do you?” 
Chris laughed at Farqubar’s bothered 
look; Olive had a way of pulling people 


CHAPTER IV, 


AVE you seen dear Fanny ?”’ asked 





ing a man 8bé has known for six months 
perhaps than she is about the people she 
bas lived witb all her life, who have been 
gocd to her ever since she was a helpless 
creature in her cradle! Putting every 
thing else on one side, it is so horribly un- 
grateful! Doesn’tit everstrike you like 
that ?”’ 

Farquhar laughed and took his eyes 
from her face, and began to work the tip of 
his smart patent-leather shoe about among 
the loose pebbles on the path; he seemed 
to find her question embarrassing. 

“J don’t think a girl can judge of that | 
until she has been in love herself,’’ he said 
lightly. ‘itis like a blind man who can’t | 
understand why people feel so much 
jollier when the snn is shining. He loxes 
a lot of enjoyment, you know, Chrissie” | 

“But he is saved a lot of depression, | 
too,” she flashed back at him. “If he does 
not see the sunsuine, neither does he see 
the dark clouds. So, if you are pitying me 
in the person of your hypothetical blind 
man, you can savé your sympathy for 
something who has greater need of it.” 

He laughed again, then stooped to pick 
up # handful of the pebbles, which he be- 
gan to throw with extraordinary vigor at 
some imaginary object on the other side 
of the garden. She waited a moment or 
two watching the performance, and then 
it suddenly occurred to her that it was a 
most unheard-of thing for him not to have 
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“That is more my mistortune than my 
feult, as the guines pig said when the fox | 
“neered at bim for having no teil.” 
‘Really, though, it is no laughing mat- 

she persisted, ‘to find oneself in the 
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1idn’t wonder if mother took this dis- 
‘ase next, and then | shall be out in the 





answered her. 
‘‘You’re not angry with me, are you?” 


| she asked anxiously. ‘1 know l’m a8 Dasty 


as can be this afternoon, but it is not with 
You can't help it if Olive chooses t« 


you. 
makea wuft of herself over Mr. Conway 
f course Dut it is ist Ké t f 6 8] 
fula when a r Us e 

Y ou’re not offer 7 

‘Not at all ] elieve 


ofiend me if you tried. 1 certainly shan’ 


get offended because you don’t fall in love 


up short with her innccent little questions. 

“Be quiet, you two,”’ she said, as a fresh 
chorus of voices was heard through the 
open windows from the lawn—‘here they 
come! You're right, Mr. Farquhar; it isa 
lovely gown! Major Denzil is telling her 
how well she is looking; look at the way 
she is amiling up atehim.’”’ 





“Denzil hates her like poison,’’ mur- 
mured Farquhar; “but he is such a good- 
natured old chap he can’t help being pleas- 
ant, itcomes as naturally as cream comes 
to milk.”’ 

“The people are coming quickly now,”’ 
said Olive. “I’m glad. They warm up 
better when there are plenty of thern. 
Mind, Mr. Farquhar, you are not to sug- 
gest tennis to Chris or me; we promised 
Mrs. Tophain we would not play. Weare 
her aides de-camp tor the day.”’ 

“Yea, we're to go round with the oll- | 
cans and keep the wheels running freely,” , 
remarked Chris. “And there is a chance | 
to begin, Olive,’’ she added, as Conway 
made bis appearance, with a strange girl. 
“J suppose that is his sister—go and make 
yourself agreeable !”’ 

But Olive did not act on the hint. 

“I’ve not spoken to Mrs Kobertson yet,” 
she answered, and went of! across the 
lawn to where her mother was sitting, 
next to the Doctor’s merry little wife, who 
was already in fits of laughter over some | 
joke between her husband and Major 
Denzil. 

‘‘] suppose Monica is busy inside,” 


said 


Christine. “I must go and do the polite 
to the new arrival myself.’’ 
And | suppose! must be civil to the 
lear Fanny returned Farquhar; ‘‘so | 
y wa rf | #ay f ere “ 
« 
" 
‘ Yn 14H6 “a oe 
on, well pleased, &) do bis a ily 
‘Missa Olive, 1 have been watching my 
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opportunity to pounce on you for the past 
quarter of an hour,’’ said Conway, stop- 
ping her as she hurried across the lawn on 
some message for Mra. HKobertaon. ‘I 
want to introduce my sisterto you. Lat 
me do your errand, and you come and sit 
down for a few minutes—you are running 
yourself off your legs.” 

“You saw that?” gasped Mra. Weston 
to the lady she was talking to—Major 
Northe’s wife, 

‘‘No--what was it?’’, 

‘IT mean the way those (Golightly giris 
aré monopolizing Mr, Conway's sister. 
The ugly ope sent him to fetch the fair- 
haired oneto be introduced, They will 
stalk her for aninvitation down to his 
place in Northamptonshire for the au- 
tumn, you’ll see,’’ 

‘Perhaps there won't be much stalking 
necessary,’ said the ether lady, wondering 
why Mra. Weston's voice wasso vene- 
mous, “They seem to me particularly 
pleasant girls; Just the sort one would like 
to have In a country house,”’ 

Mra. Weston sald nothing, but her face 
was a study at the moment; and the cloud 
scarcely lifted until a groupof her par- 
ticular followers came upon the scene, 
and formed a little court round the super- 
bly-dreased little person. 

“Well, now wecan have «@ real talk !’’ 
exclaimed Miss Conway to Olive, as her 
brother was borne off, an unwilling ca, - 
tive, to make up a set al tennia, 

‘I’m #o glad Bob persuaded me to come 
up for this party. I should have refused 
Mrs. Topham's invitation if he had not 
been so very pressing over it; and then | 
should have missed knowing you! And 
really there aren’t many giris§ worth 
knowing, are there now ?’’ 

‘Well, | have never felt it in that way 
myself,’’ replive Olive, a little amused, 
‘because, you see, | have my two sisters, 
and 1 have never known the want ofa 
companion,” 

“Ah, how lovely that must be! I wish 
I had had a sister, There are only Bob 
and I—and the mater, of course--but she 
is rather an invalid,’’ 

“That must be dreadful! Our mother 
is almost as much agirlas tam. That is 
our mother, next to the stout little lady in 
Indian muslin,” 

“What—the pretty looking woman with 
the wavy hair? Sheis a dear, 1 am cer- 
tain !’’ 

“T should think she is!” answered Olive 
with conviction; and Miss Conway looked 
suddenly round at ber and laughed, 

“And you are another!’ she said, ‘Bob 
wasright! Hesaid he knew you and | 
should get on splendidly together, I can’t 
tell you how gisd Iam he persuaded me 
tocome! | wonder if your mother would 
let you come down to us for a month when 
Bob has his leave, I should #o like us to 
be flendas,”’ 

There was something in this speech 
which set Olive blushing beautifully. The 
other girl saw it and laughed, and called 
hera little darling; and somehow Olive 
felt more shy than she had 6ver felt in her 
life before, and was glad asa diversion to 
call out to Farquhar, who was passing, to 
comeé and make himself agreeable. 

‘But l am not agreeable, Miss Olive!’ 
he answered, looking down at hor with 
one of those comical siniles which were #o 
hard to understand, “lamina very <iin- 
ayreeable state of mind indeed! I've been 
snuffed out ip the most Ignominious fash- 
jon,”’ 

“By whom?’ asked Olive, 

“Well, by # bettor man, oertainly!’ he 
replied, “But, somehow, even that know!- 
edge isnot the comfort it ought to be 
Miss Chris and I were chatting most com- 
fortably together when that evilly-dis 
powxed old Denzil must needs march up 
the lion of the day, Colonel Ladbitter, and 
introduce him to your sister. He knew 
Captain Golightly slightly out in Kyypt, 
and when he heard the name he asked to 
be introduced. | never saw Miss Chrissie 
show #0 inuch pleasure at knowing any 


|} one, She clean forgot my existence, and 
marched off with the new men to find 
Mra. Golightly. 1 am rubbed all the 


wrong way. I think I shall go, In revenge, 
and join dear Fanny’s following.” 

“No, don’t do that!’ said Olive, “Stay 
and be introduced to Miss Conway in 
stead,.”’ 

‘A he 
young lady Indicated. “Uon 
thought you would manage lo 
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AGAIN WE MEET. 
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Again we meet! Where shadows lay 
The smiles may come—oh happy day! 
Ky pleasant paths where blossoms twine 
Again ny hand ts clasped tn thine 

And we have met 


Il know not lf the hour be bright, 
Or if the clouds obecure the light, 
Or why Im giad 1 cannot tell, 
lonly know | love thee well 

Stnee fret we met 


What tf the world be cold and wide 

It Tmay walk thus by thy #tde, 

And if, when weary, on thine arm 

My band be resting, whet oan harm 
When wo have met? 


The day to me seen twloe as fatr, 

Dhere’s musate in the paestog aftr, 

And fragrant fllow're benenth our foet 

(sive forth a perfume atrangely sweet, 
Since we tet 


Life's troubles fora while forgot, 

We linger on this fatry spot: 

lhe sorrows of the Past have fled, 

And Grief has hid her sombre bead 
For we have met! 


The Last Boat. 
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a well-known one, 
for the last several years, though | am 
not even more than four and 

thirty; but whatsoever may be my gifts, 

the world would certainly pot have #o 

early recognized them but for the strange 

elreuma*tances which brought me by leaps 

Into the full blaze of public notice, 

Not that at the time I was quite un 
known. The nameof Gerald Laigh was 
xpoken of as that of a rising man, who 
might be expected in time to make con 
siderable mark, IT loved my art. | was 
ambitious, and a hard worker, without 
which last, the gentus of a Michael Angolo 
ean attain to nothingness -if such a para 
doxieal expression be permissible. 

I had been very hard at work all that 
year, and about the middle of June, was 
xiad to get a week's rest where | was an 
old babitue for that sort of modest holiday 

at Cookham Lock, where | lodged in the 
pretty little house or cottage of the lock 
man. 

1 was always weleome to him and bis 
wife and won Jack, a fine lad of eighteen. 
1 eould lounge in the little garden, 
bounded on one side by the lock itself, 
sketch, read, study the faces of those who 
passed through the lock, or take my boat 
(hirea pro tem from Cookham), and go or 
come as early or late in as | pleased —-in 
fact, do an l liked. 

Mo I donned the whites, packed ny few 
traps and transported inyself to old Tom 
Baynes’ rustic, flower surrounded home. 
That wasona Saturday, and | intended 
remaining Just over the week, that is, till 
toe Sanday night when | should return to 
my London lodgings ready to start work 
on the Monday. 

The weather fortunately was aplendid, 
and | thoroughly enjoyed my doing noth 
ing up to Friday night. If | were to live 
a hundred years, lcan never forget that 
awful night 

All the morning | was out in my boat, 


| AM an artiat, and 


now 


| aing-song call. 


word merely repeated short and sharp 
several times, but the good old fashioned 


And this was s woman's voice too, rich 
and fnil-toned, giving out the proionged 
“Loo ck,” on two musical notes, resonant 
and carrying the sound, as no shout ever 
ean do. | called out at once to Tom. 
“A-hoy, Tom! boat coming 
stream,"’ as | sprang up to see who was 
in the boat and waved my hand out as & | 
signal that the oall was heard. 

She was coming down easy, a pretty 
craft, a single sculler rowed by a gentie- 
man, bis sole sitter being a young lady, 
who was steering. She too was in white, 
but had a crimson sailor collar, ditto cuffs 
to her wide sleeves, and # orimaon sash 
and cap. 

“By Jove, she is pretty, Tom,” 1 said, 
as the old seaman began to open one gale, 
“I'll do the ticket taking.” 

“All right, sir, here you are.” 

Tom laughed, and handed me the ticket 
The next moment the rower shipped bis 
sculls and the boat floated into the lock, 
where the man kept her comfortably 
alongside our bank by holding to one of 
the chains attached to the walls of all the 
atone-built lock for that purpose. 

took a regular | 


down 





From where | stood I 
good look at the occupants of the boat be 
fore | moved into prominence. 

The man waa, | should say, decidedly | 
over thirty, fair, and good-looking; but to 
me there was something repellant in his 
face, a wort of latent storminess behind It, 
a quick, suspicious look in the eyes, & péer- 
petual restiessness of the mouth, which, 


even a8 | watched, brought out once or 
twice an almost sinister curve, All of 
these characteristics | have found to be- 


long broadly to a very violent: jealous 
temper which veritably ‘makes the meat 
it fomiaon.’’ 

“L don’t like you, sirres,’’ sald | 
tally. [am blessed or cursed, whichever 
It may be, with the artistic temperament 
in full sensitive, high strung, 
impressionable, often painfully 
alive to a sense Of HYMpathy or antipathy. 
To-day, with these two people, | waa curi- 
ously impressed by both sensations, for, 
a4 instantly as the man stirred the latter, 
80 the woman drew the former, 

She was quite nine or ten years his 
junior, exquisitely pretty, with large, 
beautifal dark eyes, and askin like the 
Koft downy aide of a peach; a face that 
stamped itself strangely on my mental 
vision, partly, perhaps, for the wistful, 
pathetic, underlying of pain | detected in 
it in repore, 

‘Tom was now beginning 
sluices of the down gates, and | went tor- 
ward for the money. As ltl came inv full 
view both passengers looked up straight 
atime naturally enough; the man with a 
quick frown, which roused a mischievous 
spiritof devilment in me, 

Over the girl's face on the contrary there 
wenta flash of pleased recognition —un- 
mistakably #0, a8 when one suddenly re 
cognizes A person Keen elsewhere, but a 
stranger personally. 

“A return ticket, | suppose? | asked of 
her more than bim, purposely of 
and | smiled ax 1. bowed, offering the 
ticket 

Nhe amiled too, said 


men- 


mensure 
almost 


to open the 


COUTHA, 





but | came back about two to dinner, and 
after that remained in—that ia, in the 
garden, where ! could always find amuse 
ment by the hour together, helping old 
Tom or hie son with their tickets and 
money taking, and observing, whilst | 
chatted with this one or that of the pasa 
engeérs in my free and easy way, especially 
with the pretty girls. There is always too 
such « delightful freemsonry on the river 
that is all ita own. 

Dear old Thames! how I love thee! 

A good many boats and launches had 
gone through both up and down during 
the day, but about three there was a long 
lull, the pleasure traffic being of course 
nothing4eewbat it is in the autumn, when 
all the riverside places are full of visitors. 

The last craft that went through after 
three was a small launch going up-stream, 
m that the lock was lef full when Tom 
shut the uj-gates bebind her and went in 
to his tea. 

| remained where | was outside, loung 
ing on a low, comfortable old deck -chair, 
basking like a cat in the glorious sun- 
shine; | made not even a pretence of read 
ing the book I had fetched out, but let it 

ie on the grasa whiist I lazily feasted my 


eyor on the picturesque seenery before 
f river and foliage and the notle« 
a ” vVecter Devyor 
ns ~ ry 
press rigs © a ie «a 
4 i Heard tiie ry trom up-river of 
lack no the modern shout of the 


“Please. Thank you,’’ and stretched up 
her left hand, which was neareat, for the 
bitof pink paper, and it gave me an odd 
start to wee thal she wore a wedding ring. 

‘“dive it to me, please; here's the 
money,” said the man quickly, leaning 
forward to intercept my hand, evidently 
trritated. 

1 wook the threepence, but, coolly ignor- 
ing his hasty movement, gave ber the 
ticket, remarking with comic gravity : 

“That gives you in printed words the 
curious permission to pass in, through, 
under or over the lock or weir, but 1 fancy 
few would care to try that last experi- 
ment” 

The gentleman said shortly : 

“Not unless they were foola,” but his 
wife (so | guessed her to be, poor girl!) 
laughed and answered in the same strain. 

“I'm not sure that I won't get my hus- 
band to see what we can do with that 
mode of transit. What aay you, Alfred?’ 
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she was no meek, submissive fool. I said 
| carelessly : 


| sate. 


| As Tom opened the gate the lady looked 


| no idea that——” 


| indignantly. 
| they been through here before ?”’ 


| two most be stopping at Marlow. 


“The water is sinking quite as fast as is 
You can begin to go forward soon.” 

Water and boat sank down, down, until 
the first was level with the down stream. 


up and said to me brightly: j 
‘“j00d day, and I hope you'll be famous 
some day.”’ 
“Thank you for 80 kind a wish.”’ I an- 
ewered, surprised and amused, ‘‘but I had 


But there her husband gave the boat a 
kavage swing forwards by the next chain 
hanging down, and exclaimed sharply: 

“My dear Clare, do mind the ral: it 
ground the wall! 

Which was of course not true. She only 
mald: 

“T's all right,” but added to me as the 
boat, with which I kept pace to the gate, 
neared the outlet: “I saw you at the Aca- 


this splendid night. Why, the moon is 
getting above the woods already. No, 1”); 
keep watch out here, old chap, 80 you do 
a doss, as I tell you.”’ 








He went in and I was alone in the still, 


mysterious night, with the weird, deep 
shadows and glint of the silvery moon. 


ight on the rippling river as the moon 


rose higher and higher, gazing down on 
eerth with her face of still, awesome wis. 
dom, a8 if she read one’s very soul. 


Half past ten, a quarter to eleven, eleven, 


struck slowly out from Oookbam cbureh 
and somewhere ese far off, then, again 
silence, save for the eternal wash of the 
weir away in the backstream, right behind 
the house, 


iow deadly still it was, how lonely, my- 


self the only creature awake, the solitary, 
sleeplesa watcher. Heavens! how sleep. 
less and watchfni—for what? I scarcely 
knew, save that I waited for the last boat 
to come into the black deep waters in the 


demy in May, and you were pointed out | joco,, 


to me as Gerald Leigh, the artiast.”’ 
Then the boat swept away down stream 


Tom and I watched it hearing distinetly 
on the clear air that he was speaking 
fiercely to the girl. 

“CGontemptible, jealous brute,’ 1 said 
“Who are they, Tom? Have 


“No, sir; but the boat, the Formosa, be- 
longs to Hill Grealy, at Marlow, so there 
[ don’t 
like him, sir, anyhow,” 

“Nor 1, by Jove!’ [ answered, em- 
phatiesily. “I can’t imagine how she 
came to marry such a fellow, at all.’”’ 
‘“‘Noither me, sir, He can’t abear her to 
speak to a handsomer gentleman than 
hiasoelt,”’ chuckled Tom, “Ab! there’s the 
missus to call you to your tea, sir.’ 
“Thanks, And after that, Tom’’—the 
old seaman and [ were very chummy— 
“Lm going to sit out here and sketch 
those two people’s faces. ff can’t get them 
out of my head. And look here, Tom, if 
the Formosa comes back by chance while | 
I am indoors later—at supper, maybe— 
mind you give me the tip.’’ 

“All right, sir.’”’ 

1 was busy over my sketches all the 
time after tea till quite dusk, and so @6n- 
tirely had I the two faces before my mem- 
ory and imagination that the likeness on 
my paper could not have been more per- 
fact had the originals been sitting to me in 
bodily form. At nine 1 went in to supper, 
but was soon out again. 

A curiously inexplicable restlessness 
was beginning to creep over me. Most of 
the craft both ways, which we knew muat 
repass the lock, had returned by this time, 
but not a sign of the Formosa, for which I 
was in truth unconscionsly watching with 
aA strange expectancy, 

About ten Mrs. Baynes and the son Jack 
went off to bed, and Tom came out to me, 
gave a look each way and said: 

“i'm about tired too, sir, wish them two 
blessed craft were through so as I’d turn 
in.”’ 

‘Areall counted through but two?’ J 
asked. ‘There is the Formosa up—-”’ 

“And a launch down, sir, what come up 
with a big party from Skindler’s this 
morning while you were out; and if she'll 
only come through first the water’ll be 
down beautiful ready for other party to 
come in straight.’’ 


Was it only awesome solitude and vast 


ness Of silence around that gre—grew into 
before the strong atroke of angry rower. | gn 


oppression like an actual 
Hialt-past eleven ! 


weight? 
W ould that boat never 


come? Why should I wait longer? Why 
could I not tear myself from my self im- 


posed watch? I tried, but I could not— 
that is the word—could not. 

Something impelled me to stop, held me 
at my post, no longer even pacing to-and- 
fro, but standing where I commanded a 
full view down stream, where! should 
see any craft the mement it rounded the 
bend and passed from the shadows of the 
trees, into the moonlight, 

A qua:ter to twelve! and then suddenly 
there came the signal for which | watched, 
the musical, prolonged “ L-o-ock ’”’ of the 
morning, the same voice of Clare, and yet 
the sound made my very blood run ice- 
cold with a chill, nameless borror, strange 
and beyond measure awful, as the cry 
came again, afar, near, around me, real, 
weird, a wild wail of agonised appeal, in 
the slow, prolonged cadence, and, as it died 
away, ny wide-strained eyes saw the boat 
row6d by the girl, sweep round the turn 
into the cold, pitiless moonlight—Clare 
Beverly only—alone in the boat at this 
hour. 

What did it mean, in Heaven’s name? 
What had happened? She came on with 
a long, powerful stroke and pertect form 
that riveted admiration. But where was 
the rhythmatic click-click in the rowlocks 
and plash of the water off the sculls? 
There was not a sound of either, and the 
curious, dreadful sensation that was creep- 
ing over me, deepened. I calied hoarsely 

it seemed like some strange voice: 

_ “Tom, wake! wake! the boat is com- 
ing,’’ and had begun to open back the gate 
when be came stumbling out, rubbing bis 
dazed eyes. 

“What-—why?’’ he began, mechanically 
taking up his accustomed work, and pusb- 
ing the huge lever beam. ‘Boat! I don’t 
see nothing, sir.’’ 

“You are blind with sleep,” | said, “she 
is closer now,’’ I was helping him ail the 
time, and the nearest gate was now well 
back against the lock wall, “and only the 
—only Mrs. Beverly in her; her dress is 
dripping wet too! Don’t you see now?” 

Tom stared bard at me, then down the 
stream, and again rubbed his eyes. 

‘‘Lord, sir, is it you or me that’s queer- 





‘*Yos—and there is the launch then,” for 
at that moment we heard the shrill whistle 
and quick regular beat of the screw of a 
steam launch; then her port and starboard 
lights showed up the lock stream and ina 
short time she was in the lock, 

She had a lively party on board, and I 
caught the oddest crias cross of shatter 
about the day’s pleasure principally, but 
Just as the launch began to fuasily puff— 
puff out of the lock again my attention 
was caught and chained by a name, and 
parts of remarks from a group on the 
poop. 

‘Yos, Clare Beverly and that husband 
of hers. Saw them as we passed up to- 
| day at Girealy’s place. Yes, his mad jeal- 


like? 1 see the boat jest there—but not 
soul in her, a8 I’m a living man,”’ said be, 
with an odd, sharp shiver. “You give 
meé the creeps, sir.”’ 

He stepped back where he could see the 
water below the bank, but | feit that be 
was looking at me with an odd sort of fel- 
low feeling; he was not a “‘sensitive,” 94! 
had been told | am, but seamen are rarely 
materialists, they see too much of (od’s 
wonders for that error. 

As be drew back, the rower gave three 
or four strong strokes to send in the boat 
against the current with the impetus, and 
shipping the sculls, was instantly in the 
stern seat steering, and so faced mé as the 
boat drifted slowly past into the /ock. 

And my God! the awful horror of that 





|ousy would drive any girl to bolt, 1 
should say. (ot friends at Maidenhead, | 
think——”’ 

Then the launch was gone. 

Beverly! so that was her name! Reau 





“That I prefer the ordina:y water-way 
to Bolter’s Lock,’’ was the curt 
clously spoken answer. “What a 
that fellow is with the sluices,’”’ flinging 


an angry look round towards good old 


fom Baynea. 
quite understood what all thie palpable 
me nocou rtex * bad temper nean t The 
a] wart ea 1A even Dpecauee his wife 
eo OFT was iced by a mere « ranger 


ke myself, but 1 also saw by the ok of 


julet defiance on her resolute mouth that 


ungra- | 
time 


tiful, unhappy Clare, who—— Hah! What 
a fool | was to keep thinking of her, won- 
dering where they had gone. Perhaps to 
see their friends at Maidenhead and so 
were later back. 


‘‘Tom,”’ | said, when he had shut the 
gates again, “you go and lie dow: n the 
big sofa in my parlor, aud a . 
when the rormosa is coming 

Thank you, sir, but y 
“Oh, I never do turn in till very late. 


| and | certainly shouldn’t go to bed 


early 





bloodless face! shall I ever forget it? J 
| knew now, | had known it somehow in 
my soul from the first—that I was face to 
| face with no mortal mystery of life and 
death. 

I knew, with a strange great calm 
sessing my whole being that It had come 
for me, that I must go back in the boat 
whether | woula or not, alone with that 
awesome figure in thestern, whitherscee’ er 


pos- 


t steored me 


llaid my hand in Tom’s, feeling 
shudder as if the hand of a corpse »® 
touched him, and said in a hoarse wo)" 

“She—it—has come tor me and I musts 


a 


| Go you to sleep when you have eput >” 
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after us, Tom. This will be the 
the lock to-night.” 

hand in silence and fol- 
edge of the lock above 
in gloom below by the 
lowering myself by the 


gate aflor 
ast hoat in 
Tom wrung my 
lowed me to the 
where the boat lay 


wall. I went over, . 
chain into her, took the rower’s seat, 
pushed off, wore her head round and 


pulled out of the lock down stream, with 
that dreadful white figure sitting opposite, 
steer ng ine | knew—by the terrible pres- 
cjence that had its source beyond mortal 
pounds —-to the discovery of an appalling 
crime. Then I saw that the white dreas 
ripping wet. 

a ae nerve strung up toa kind of 
agony, and yet I seemed to be endowed 
with a strength more than human. The 
poat flew at racing speed before my 
strokes, down the lock stream, cut into 
the open river, past Formosa Island on 
the right, and then, as I had foreseen, my 
weird guide headed straight for the fa- 
mous backwater which skirts Cliveden 
and Taplow Heights, parallel to the main 
stream nearly down tothe weir and mill 
by Maidenhead (Boltor’s) Lock. 

[had to ease down and go carefully— 
the current runs strong, the backwater is 
narrow and reedy near the banks—and 
how deep the gloom was under the heavy 
shadowa of the trees, how black and deep 
the water looked! I shivered in the 
warm, Summer night, as if the breeze that 
sighed overhead were a winter blast. 

On, on, still in the grim quiet, and yet 
no sign to arrest the slow measured sweep 
of the oars in my hands—on, past the 
gateless old gateposts which divide the 
Cliveden from the Taplow Court grounds 

on, still for Just another hundred yards, 
where the bank was rather steep and high 
andthe water very deep and, I knew, full 
of bind-weeds below, 

| felt every fibre, every nerve to be 
atrung up to a tension that seemed nigh to 
breaking point. For the first time I 
glanced back over my shoulder and in 
that second I felt a clammy dead-cold 
tonrchon my hand that made my very 
heart stand atill, but instantly checked the 
boat, Atarting round towards—— 

It was gone, | was alone tin the awful 
solitude and the silence of a dark deed, 
done to night. I bent over the boat’s side 

] saw tho white garments below, caught 
perhaps amongst reeda and tree roots, I 
could surely diseern the beautifal dead 
face, Ataring up with wide, sightless eyes 
through the water--my God! the corpse of 
amurdered woman ! 

7 * © @ 


-_ a 


I! made my way to the Maidenhead po- 
lio Station to get help and give full infor. 
mation and a description of the murderer 
Alfred Beverly, adding that I could give 
the Inspector a drawing of the man, and of 
course | went back with the police to the 
«ene of the crime, and when the body was 
Drought ashore and examined by the di- 
visional surgeon he found marks on the 
White throat which showed that the aasas. 
‘in had at least half throttled his helpless 
victim before he drowned her, 

The watch Clare wore we found had 
stopped at twenty-five minutes to twelve, 
that fa, just ten minutes before I heard and 
“aw Clare’s spirit self, my twin soul. And 
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intimate friends, and now, my dear wife, 
ever see a picture which hangs in my 
private room next the studio—a picture 
which something beyond myself impelled 
me to paint, so deep and haunting was the 
impression on my inmost soul of the 
scene and first sight of that mysterious 
messenger. Underneath the picture | 
have written only “The Last Boat in the 
Lock.” 


The Empty House. 


BY G, Y. 











HE weather was certainly hopeless, 
| Even my optimism failed to believe 
that it would soon clear. The hour 
was nine o’clock P. M., and the rain atill 
poured down in torrents, while the wind 
was blowing, as it well knows how in 
Italy, and was howling in the trees like a 
host of flenda, I wastired, hungry, soaked 
to the skin, and the darkness was so dense 
that 1 could not see two yards ahead, 

Having been bitten with the bicycling 
mania, I had spent my holidays in a 
tour through Central Italy on my ma- 
chine. Up to now my trip had proved a 
decided success, but why had I left the 
comfortable inn at S—— and set off across 
the long stretch of plain to T in such 
unpromising weather ? 

Presently I thought I could make out a 
light in the far distance. I hastened for- 
ward, and it grew brighter and brighter as 
I approached. Now I saw that it pro- 
ceeded from the windows of a large house 
on a slight eminence to the right. The 
grounds were enclosed by a high wall, 
aud close to the road was a gate with stone 
pillars surmounted by quaint weather- 
beaten figures. 

I passed through the ruined gate and 
walked up the long avenue of stately 
cy presses leading to the house. This road 
was, if possible, In a worse state than the 
one | had just quitted, and was over 
grown with weeda, The house was hidden 
from mne by the cypresses, but a sound of 
muvic proceeding froin it reached my ears, 
and the lighta within cast bright gleams 
on the shining wet terrace before the 
house, 

Several windows were brightly lit up, 
and seomed to bid one a pleasant wel- 
come, I searched for a bell, but finding 
noné6, resorted to knocking. 1 could now 
hear music very distinctly. A woman’s 
voice was singing a sweet melancholy air 
ina high key, accompanied by a tinkly 
piano, The voice was a pure soprano, and 
evidently well trained. 

I bad been listening so intently to the 
music, that 1 did not realize that no notice 
bad been taken of my knocking. But as 





through the canopy of biack clouds, | 
therefore put out the fire, left the house 
with my bicycle, and closed the door be- 
hind me. At once the music began again; 
the same voice sang the same song again, 
clear and distinct. I turned round, and 
behold, the windows of the house were 
again lit up. This was certainly moat 
mysterious. I had not been dreaming 
after all! Or was 1 dreaming still? Who 
could tell? 

I hurried down the avenue away from 
that weird p ace as fast as 1 could go, and, 
as | passed between the gate pillars, | 
could still hear that sweet haunting strain 
of muaic. 

After following the road for a couple of 
hours, | saw the welcome lights of T 
twinkling in the distance, and in a few 
minutes | was seated by the bright tire of 
the Golden Lion Inn, discussing a subatan- 
tial meal, I went to bed, and the next 
morning felt as fit as ever. 

Before starting, I asked our landlord if 
he knew anything about the deserted villa 
on the hill half-way to S——. He knew 
notbing about it, save that it belonged toa 
Roman family whose name he could not 
remember, They never came there now, 
and in fact nobody could live in it beacause 
‘fone heard things.”” There was no legend 
connected with it that he knew of; but not 
all the gold in Christendom would have 
induced him to go near it after dark. 
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Two years afterwards | was again in 
Italy foraehort holiday, and, atan EKimn- 
bassy ball in Rome, happened to be intro 
duced to the young Countess Tadescalchi. 
She was very charming and clever, and 
she invited me to her house, which was a 
grand old palace in which Renaissance 
art and picturesquenoss were combined 
with modern comfert and refinement. 

Both the Countess and her busband 
were fond of music, and often gave small 
concerts to just a few friends, among 
whom I was fortunate enough to be 
reckoned. At one of these entertain- 
ments, after several celebrated profession- 
als and amateurs had performed, the 

Jountess herself went up to the piano and 

sang an old Italian air. It seemed fam- 
iliar to me, but at first | could not remem- 
ber where | bad heard it. Suddenly it 
flashed upon me that this was the song 
that I had heard on that stormy night in 
the lonely villa, two years before. Now 
perbaps the mystery would becleared up. 
So, lingering until most of the other 
guests had left, 1 begged her to teli me 
all about that haunting strain and ite com- 
poser. 

“That air,” she sald in reply to my 
query, “is from an opera called ‘Anti 
gone,’ composed by an ancestor of ours, 


Camillo Tadescaichi, who lived a hun. 





i was getting colder and colder every in- 
stant, 1 woke up tothe fact s00n enough, 
and repeated my Knocks, but with no re 
suit. Then the singing stopped, and | 
could detect the murmurof voices ard the 
ruatling of silken dresses, 

At last, my patience exhausted, I gave 
the door a violent kick, upon which it 
opened wide, creaking on its hinges. To 
my astonishment all was dark within, and 
the sounds that | had heard ceased sud- 





assuredly but for my ald, 80 mysteriously 
‘invoked, the black deed would have re- 
nainéed undiscovered long enough for the 
murdérer to make good his escape. Now, 
Any attempt came too late—des«criptions, 
and the likeness of him were fatal obsta- | 
“6s, and he was traced and arrested the 
next evening, 

| have little more to tell of this strange, 
mostawful story, which I do not even 
pretend to explain, for our finite mortality 
“au only, we know, “see through a glass 
darkly.” | can only say what happened— 
the why is beyond me. 
The Whole case and ita extraordinary 
cn umatances made a sensation not soon 
saettion, and naturally my strange evi- 

*, Which Tom Baynes corroborated, 

was talked over, discussed, canvassed by 
8véryone, 

There stood 
Pa ade the logic of fact. 
Péctéd th 
true, 

The wre 
Was Prove. 


I had not, 
possibly have known or sus- 
®turdsr unless my story were 


‘ched jealous husband’s guilt 


| fully at the trial and the law’s 
JU8t pena 





ity was carried out, while for me, 
“lgh, the artist, the tragic story 


; 
le poor Clare’s generous and even 
Tribly nr 


‘s6rald ! 
fulfil ad 


Prophetic wish: 
*T } 

will be famous one day !’’ 

the fierce white light of 


r6ce commissions at 


et 


e 
ved 
©rma, and 


red 


& i@ading pi 
nean enormous price 


f 


‘lare Beverly 


my 


Only two or two very 


denly. 

I carried my bicycle in, and by the aid 
of its lantern inspected the entrance hall. 
It wasalargeroom running right through | 


| the house, and there were remains of gild 


ing and frescoes on the walis, but all was 
decayed, and dust and cobwebs covered 
everything. The furniture consisted of a 
few broken chairs and some moth-eaten | 
hangings. The panes of the windows | 
were all broken. 

1 tound the room whence | thought t!.6 | 
music had proceeded. It was a srall | 
boudoir turnished with fragments of | 
rococo chairs and tables. One or two dark 
pictures hung opposite the window, and | 
ir a corner stood a small harpsichord with 
faint tracings of paintings. 

1 set to work to find something that 
would burn, which was not difficult, owing 
to the broken furniture lying about. | 
had soon collected a suflicient quantity of 
sticks and pieces of wood, which | heaped 
up in the middle of the apartment, but to 
set them alight was no easy job; every- 
thing was damp. However, after some 
little time I accomplished it, and sat down 
by the fire to dry my clothes and warm 


myself. 
Then | began to speculate aa to who had 


lived in this place, and what had bappened 
here, Dut f course arr ea salt 
factor y sa ' 1 ‘ - 

¢ ored “ 4 
tne weather war doing “AW W reé 
that it had cleared uj; t lorably, and a 
fow stars were briaking here and there 


| his opera, 


dred and fifty years ago. He waa tn 
tensely anxious to have his opera per- 


| formed at Milan, for be hoped to win fame, 


but he died of consumption, poor nan, be- 
fere he could be brought out. In his last 


days, when tow weak to move, he would 


often summon some of the moat celebrated 
singers of the day to hia villa of Montalto, 
, and make them sing parts of 

He hoped against hope that he 
would live to see it on the stage, and was 
always talking about the day when he 
would be well enough to lead the orches 
tra at Milan for ‘Antigone.’ His music is 
very charming, but always melancholy. 
Had he lived he would doubtless have be- 
come famous.’”’ 

“Bat what about his villa?’’ ] asked. 
“To whom does it now belong 7?”’ 


near S 





“Montalto,” she repiled, “still belongs 
to our family, but it is falling into ruin, 
No oné lives there now, because it js sup- 
posed to be haunted by poor Camillo’s 
ghost, and also by that of thé fair Bianca 
Fossil, one of the greatest sopranos of the 


time, who sang his songs to him, and with | 


whom he was said to bein love; but thease 
are old wives’ taies,’’ 

But | had iy own 
ject. 


opinion on thé sub- 


Se 
To ATTRACT CustTumM.—An ingenious de- 
vice for attracting was thatofa 
fruiterer in an Eastern town. Instead of 
ordinary plate glass, a large 


custom 


rough megnifying glasses formed the 
window. Seen through one of these panes 
an orangé looked as large a4 a pumpkin, 
and cherries as jarge as apples. A great 
disadvantage attaching to this novelty 
was the fact that atthe distance of a few 
yards from the window Wan te 

Kr we at ¥ j mt r nag f fF 
giass very me ‘ ‘ 5 m8 one. | rs 
through it Neverthelesa, f a4 


atall events the e.lerprising 


did a splendid trade 


| Scientific and Useful, 


BEDOCLOTH Bs,—An ingenious use of elec- 
tricity is to warm the bedclothes. This is 
done by heating a system of wires inside 
a double quilt, The current can be regu- 
lated at will and the temperature main- 
tained at the required degree. 





Pires —A new material for the making 
of pipes bas been found in turkey bone«, 
These bones are said to make the moat 
perfect steins imaginable. The substance 
is light, porous and resists the praasure of 
the teeth. Smoke drawn through the 
turkey bone is cool and sweet. 

A WRKATHER INDICATOR We are all 
anxious to discover a true weather tnai- 
cator—one that ts strictly uptodate Not 
many know of the following method: Go 
out and select the smallest cloud you oan 
sea, If it decreases and disappears, it 
shows a state of the air that is sure to be 


followed by fair weather, but if it in 
creases, you may expect rain, 
To Guard AGAINNT CONTAGION, —A 


special mouthpiece for public telephones 
has been introduced into Germany in 
order to avold the spread of diseases by 
the condensed moisture of the breath, A 
pad of a large number of discs of paper, 
with a hole in the middle, is Inserted in 
the mouthpiece, the upper disc of the 
paper boing torn olf after every con verna- 
tion. 

To FoReTRLL SToRMs —When a tem- 
pest Is approaching or passing out on the 
ocean, the tides are noticeably higher than 
usual, as if the water had been driven in 
Avast wave before the storm. The influ 
ence oxtends to a great distance trom the 
eyclonic storm centre, so that the pos 
bility @xists of foretolling the approach of 
a dangerous hurricane by means of ia 
dications furnished by tide gusges situated 
far away from the place then oscupied by 
the whirling wiids. The tact that the 
tidal wave outstrips the advancing storm 
shows how ex remeoty sensitive the surface 
of the sea is to the changes of pressure 
brought to bear upon it by the never romt 
ing atmosphere. 

ee es 


Farm and arden, 


Hkoer.—The farmer who undertakes to 
make farming pay by hiring aman while 
he directs mnat have plenty of capital and 
if the farm is small he should not expect 
large returns. On small farma the labor 
of the farmers who own them is a targe 
item to be estimated. 

THK CHICKENS. Now that warm 
woather has come itis a waste of food to 
give grein to poultry, as the fowls can ne- 
cure «ll the food needed by them. Should 
the hens become vory fat they will not lay, 
and are al#o then liable to diseases which 
usually result from overfeeding during 
wari weather. 

KeMKDIKS.-Kemedios for diseases are 
given befcre, learning toe cause or the 
natur6 of the disxease. Kecently a whole 
herd of swine belonging to a stockman 
became sick with suppoked cholera, but 
(death showed that the 
hogs had yorged themselves with pumkin 


examination «after 


KeOda, Which did not digest 


Koop. —The ideal food for breeding cown 
isa mixture of two bushels of Oats and one 
bushel of With manyeln. 
The cost of grinding 14 saved and the food 
in well Wheat middiings with 
milk, when had, and beets is another 
favorite ration, Laxative food makes the 
muscles yielding and there is no 
when tarrowing. 


peas fed whole 


chewed, 


trouble 





So1rn.—The surest evidence that the soil 
is losing in fertility 14 when 
falling off in the yield of crops year after 
year, The los#in yield for one year is not 
an indication, as lack of cultivation, 
draught, or improper selection of the vari- 


there ia a 





| 
number of 


6ty of plants beat adapted for the purpone, 
may infiuence the yield, but If farming is 
done in # correct manner the land should 
improve every year. Ifa plotof land has 
decreased in value to a point where the 
cost of restoring fertality 
the vaiue of any crop that 


4 greater than 


miny 


upon it there in no known method of re 


be grown 


covering the lows e@xcept “at an 6x ponse 
proportionate to the decrease Of plant food 
in the soll 
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Life---What In Itt 

For «ix thousand years mankind have 
been endeavoring to answer this ques 
tion. They have received and enjoyed 
the yvift, and regarded it as the most 
precious that could be bestowed upon 
them, yet always without knowing 
itis, Philosophers, physiologists, meta- 
physicians, have in turn attempted to 
solve the problem by the subtleties of 
logic, by scientific investigations, by 
meditation on the laws which regulate 
the existence and movements of the 
whole universe, but hitherto without 
arriving at any satisfactory result, Dis- 
appointed ambition has pronounced it 
to be ‘“‘a tale told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing.’’ 

The first germ of life in the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms has nothing in 
shape or form indicating what it is to 
become, and when the vital principle 
quits its mortal residence it takes its 
departure silently, invisibly, mysteri- 
ously; 80 that the point of time is often 
doubtfal, though its absence begins soon 
to be felt by the icy chill which succeeds 
to the warmth and joyousness of life. 
Well may man denominate himaelf a 
microcosm, a little universe; for such he 
really is; and, to all intents and pur- 
poses, quite as unintelligible as the great 
one, ’ 
When he ftirat receives animation, he 
is little more than an unformed particle 
of matter; but no sooner does the di 
vine spark enter into him, than he dis 
plays motion, and activity, and growth, 
and development; and by degrees all the 
cells and chambers of the mind become 
filled with imagery, withdiving and pal- 
pitating ideas, eternal in their essences, 
each and all of them representing some 
portions, material or immaterial, of 
Giod’s creation, and swelling and ex- 
panding, till the interior of the new 
creature becomes a mirror, vast enough 
to reflect the entire universe without. 

This, however, it will be perceived, 
does not help us forward one single 
step towaras a solution of the problem, 
What is Life? We are able to study its 
phenomena as they display themselves 
before us one afler another by the toil 
of years; we can place ourselves beside 
what were once considered the hidden 
springs of existence, and watch them 
as they bubble up and overflow into 
new forms and varieties of organization; 
we can look above, below, and around 
us, and observe how the mighty ocean 
of being—suns, stars, planeta, comets, 
seas, lands, animals, vegeiables, min- 
erals—present everchanging phases of 
life; dilate, contract, merge alternately 
in each other, spring up, flourish, de- 
cay, and perish; exhibiting every in- 
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perceive, are all wrought with the same 
materials. 

It would profit us very little to say 
that life is a power or an energy; for the 
question would immediately occur, what 
is power, or what is energy ? It is not 
the soul, though in man it comes an! 
goes with the soul. It has been sup- 
posed to be an idea taken from the 
Supreme Being, and stationed for a 
while in a finite form of existence. If 
this be not the truth, it probably of all 
hypotheses approaches nearest to it. In 
us the vital principle is invested with 
numerous attributes, which in their de- 
velopment throw forth innumerable 
ideas, relations, duties, affinities, sym- 
pathies, antipathics, and thus make us 
the centre of a world of thought. Thus 
life becomes prolific, and moves through | 
its own creation almost like a divinity. | 
But where does it find its root; whence 
derive its formative and plastic en- 
ergies ? DT)oes it not descend in search 
of these far beyond the level of indi- 
vidual existence—to that boundless 
ocean of power which clasps the whole 
and the substance with 
which all its shows and manifestations | 
are fashioned ? If this be answered in 
the aflirmative, then to say what life is, 
an obvious im- 


universe, is 


is to say what God is 
possi bility. 

In this direction, therefore, we can go 
no further, and must return to look 
upon life from a phenomenal point of 
view. According to a Roman poet, life 
is not to live, but to be happy; in which 
case few can be said to live. The poison 
which destroyed the son of Vhilip is 
said to have been of so powerful a na- 
ture that it devoured every vessel into 
which it was poured, save one scooped 
out Of an ass’s hoof, Life is still more de- 
structive than that poison; no vessel 
into which it is poured can last. How- 
ever youny, Or strong, or beautiful, the 
corroding essence of life so0n saps, un- 
dermines, withers, and destroys it; that 
essence passes on from generation to 
veneration, quickening for a while, but 


ultimately consuming every thing it 
touches. 
The mother, in the infant at her 


breast, beliolds, without knowing it, the 
yrave of her life as well as of her 
beauty. That infant has received the 
essence from her, and in its turn will 
transmit to another generation, and so 
“to the last syllable of recorded 
time.’? But what is it that these crea- 
tures transmit to each other? We call 
it balm, a corroding essence; but in it- 
self it is neither the one nor the other, 
but something which is never at a stay, 
but yoes on rolling over the heads of 
harvests of men, crushing 
them back into the soil from which they 
sprany. 

Yet, What is Life? It is well to ask 


on 


BUCCEUERBIVA 
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sight of the sun, to darkness and soli- 
tude; Life is ever craving sustenance— 
is supported by absorption, by devour- 
ing every thing around it; and thus to 
other beings it is a cause of death. 


drawn forth in terrible array before him 
| all the creatures whose lives have been 
sacrificed to his—the oxen and the 
sheep, the fish, the game, the poultry, 


mand their lives at his hands? 
the religions of the East, 
leath are represented as twins, always 
i 
into each other’s hands. 
bols, too, are intertwined; the cradle 
keeps pace with the grave; the swad- 
dling 
and often proves more than a match for 
its influence, 





ourselves the question, that, if possible, 
we may and consider what use 
we are making of it. Whatever its es- 
sence may be, it is a grand principle, 
aud implies in those who have received 
ita world of duties and responsibilities 
towards ourselves and others. 


pause 


Above all things it is thus with re- 
gard to friends. While they are alive 
and present, their faults, lying on the 
surface, eclipse their virtues, which are 
hidden within; but when Death has 
snatched them away, their virtues blaze 
forth upon us, and eflace from our mem- 
ories the very recollection of their blem- 
ishes. With the wise, retlection fore- 
stalls the achievement of Deatb. cance|s 


trates our thoughts on their good and 
noble qualities, and by this process con- 
trives to extract out of life the sweetest 
honey, while it blunts, if it cannot de- 





stant new features—now seeming to 
promise the beauty of eternal youth, 
and now fading away suddenly like the 
TARAS 
1 et . fal as eaaon ih ~ 
Lv a Na 
Mi he bw) @xistence een adaed | ’ 


All things are 


The 


singie partieie of matter 
but altered; nothing dies 


and 


infinite 


fluctuations 





stroy, the sting which too often ac- 
companies it, 
| Things are sometimes best understood 
by contemplating their pposites: and 
- king at Death we may be as 
ale ROT 4 
‘ t IAD { wi Various 


|; ditions are neceasary—as warmth. 


moisture, and nutriment. 


air, 
Death is suf- 


cable nature of this problem by asking 
if the egg was before the bird, or the 
bird 
first, 
whence did it proceed ? So with us; we 
can describe the phenomena of Life, 
show the point at which it rises to view, 
trace its course across the field of exist- 
ence, and direct attention to the spot 
where it disappears from sight. 
the question, What is it? onr only an- 
swer is an admission of profound ig- 
norance—-an ignorance always felt by 
our species, an ignorance perfectly blank 
and hopeless. 


sician, who devoted the greater part of 
his life to the solution of this problem, 
but lamented, when near its close, he 
had not given up the time exclusively 
to the means of solacing and soothing 


edge which seems purposely reserved to 
the Author of Life, with whom alone 
perhaps it can be safe. 





the faults of those we love, and concen- | 








Man would be startled if he saw 


Life and 


neach other’s company, and playing 
Their sym- 


t 
band wraps round the shroud, 


The Greeks intimated the inexpli- 


t 
l 


If the egy were 
it? If the bird, 


before the egg. 
who hatched 


But to 


We had once, as a friend, a great phy- 


——_—_—Ee Se 

To secure the well-balanced action of 
the whole nature, it is needful to 
nourish every part, and the wise par- 
ent will watchfully study the child that 
he may stimulate what is deficient. 
Instead of using the motive which will 
soonest and most easily produce the 
conduct desired, it may be better to ex- 
cite those which lie dormant, Rewards 
and penalties will be sparingly used, and 
the springs of action which reside in the 
affections, the sympathies, the taste, 
will be played upon sccording to the 
mental and moral needs, 





TuE more married men you have, 
says Voltaire, the fewer crimes there 
will be. Examine the frightful columns 
of our criminal calendars—you will 
there find a hundred youths executed 
for one father of a family. Marriage 
renders @ man virtuous and more wise. 
The father of a family is not willing to 
blush before his children. 


Il that has never known adversity is | 
but half acquainted with others, or 
with himself. Constant success shows 
us but one side of the world; for as it 
surrounds us with friends who will see 
only our merits, so it silences those 
enemies from whom alone we can learn 
our defects, 


THB object of conversation is to en- 
tertain and amuse. To be agreeable 
you must learn to be a good listener. A 
man who monopolizes a conversation is 
a bore, no matter how great his knowl- 
edge. 


WRITE your name by kindness, love, 
and mercy, on the hearts of the people 
you come in contact with year by year, 
«snd you will never be foigotten. 


—_— 





A COMMON arm-chair isa more com- 


fortable seat than a throne, and a soft 
eaver hat a ghter and re | asant 
| Cag-ygea;r Dar Ww 
J ) a a 1 Oo , 
A G@oop word 1 an easy obligation; 


but not to speak ill requires only our | 


i 


metamorphoses, we! ficient to itself, and retires out of the | silence, which costs us nothing 





CONF 


the eldest Son. 


| letter we cannot tell with certainty 


os ——=—=_ 
IDENTIAL CORRES PON DEN; 


T. F. E.—The Seven Sleepers, 








to the legend, were seven youths who 
to worship at a statue set up in E 
the Emperor Decius. They fied to 
in the mountains, where they were were 
raculously shut up, and remained Asleep . 
three hundred years. 


Phesas ty 
& Cavern, 


By Ron.—Childe Harold signifies Harold 
The world Childe is pro. 


/ nounced In one syllable, and as though 
and the insects, What would he say | finale were omitted. The custom of caving 
were they empowered by nature to de- | the heir of a nobie house “Childe” ceased wix), 

In all the so-called age of chivalry. Byron @xplains 


in the preface of his poem that he used the 
prefix Childe for the convenience Of Versifics. 
tion. 


8. B.—Figs are dried by @X posure to the 
un, in the same way that grapes are dried | 
Juring the drying, they are pressed with the 


hands, and frequently turned about, When \: 


he fig harvest commences, nearly the whole 


population engage in the work. Recently the 
men employed at tho railway works near 
Sinyrna “struck,” in order to assist at the 
annual fig- harvest, 


SELINA.—Thé art of making wax trui 


and flowers is said to be ocasily acquired 


hough, of course, perfection in modelling 


and coloring can be gained only tn close study 


n modelling fruit in wax, i¢ is usual to takes 
nould of the object to be imitated tn plaster 
of Paris, or in a flexible composition of bees 


wax, Burgundy pitch, and Venice turpentine, 
with a very small quantity of olive ofl, War 
for aking flowers is bleached and prepared 


n thin sheets of various colors, which are cut 
nto shapes for leaves, petals, etc., according 


to the flowers to be imited. It would be begter 
to buy such articles as are needed rather than 
to attempt making those of an inferior grade. 
The application of colors to wax flowers is on 
the 
painting. 


same principle as that of water-color 


K. F. O.—1 The vessels engaged in lay 
ng the first Atlantic cable were the Great 


Eastern, the sorew-steamers Medway and Al 
bany, and the British Government war steam 
er Terrible. 2 The cable required, in add 
tion to the somewhat more than 1,000 miles tn 
length remaining from that of 1945, was com. 
pleted early in May, 1859. 
ductor « copper strand of seven wires, six laid 
around one, 


It had for acon 


weight, 400 lbs, per nautical 


, . Ks 2 r mile. The outer coat was ten solid wires gal- 
it, without engaging in the vain at-| yanized, each wire surrounded separately 
tempt to discover what it is—a knowl-| with five strands of white yarn, and the 


whole laid spirally around the core, which 
had previously been padded with a serving of 
tarred hemp. The breaking strain was tons 
2 ewt., and it was capable of bearing ite own 
weight in 12 miles’ depth of water. This 
length of cabie was 2,780 nautical miles, part 
of which was used for completing the cable 
which parted in 1865. Since the completion of 
this cable, others have been successfully laid, 
and telegraphic communteation goes on untn- 
terruptedly. 

Gass --According to Pliny, glass w™ 
first made in Phantcta, some mariners having 
accidentally discovered the art whilst burn 
ing nitre on the sea-shore. That art, sy# 
Rede, was brought into Britian by Benedict 
Biscop, in the year 675, when he obtained 
“artificers” from Gaul to teach it to she Eng 
lish, after they had glazed the windows of the 
church ke had built at Weremonth, St Jerome 
ia the first who mentions the use of glass for 
that purpose, in the fourth century; for 
though the ancients used glass for wine 
bottles, jugs, drinking cups, mirrors, et, 
when windows were glazed, they employed * 
transparent stone, probably tale, which Pliny 
says was flyst discovered in Spain, and then 
in Cyprus, Cappadocia, Sicily, and Africa, and 
which, according to Seneca, could be spilt 
into slabs like slate, but not above five feet 
long each. It is usually belleved that we 
dow glass was first made tn England tn 15, 
in Crutched Fraira: but Venerable Rede, wit 
was born in the year 673, shows, a8 above 
stated, that the art of making window gins 
was practised in that country & thousand 
years earlier. 

INQUIRER —Fr m the wording of your 

whether 
mind to go to Merioo 


you have made up your “ 
he change a8 & pos 


or are only thinking of t ad 
bility, Whichever ts the true reading, . 
urge you to think over the tmateer - 
There are many reasons why you shou 
hesitate before seeking such an uncongenie 
home. The language, for example, is - 
drawback to any one who who speaks = 
English. The climate and conditions of liv : 
are exceedingly varied. The people ae 
mixture hard to understand, De not eo ; 
of Mexico asa land nearly all slike, sim . 
to Pennsylvania. It bas every oy 
climate and of productions, In the ee o 
coast districts, where the air fs \ike - a ies 
an oven and yellow fever 1s ah. 
ing the white population, you could = “a 
and it is questionable whether you ea sal 
The country there is overpoweringly troP 


’ ching 

Towards the frontier there 4r yes an 
2 « 

lands; but ranching is a very 10” by 

dreary business. As the eectagga ge ee 

cended, you find every variety of 7 vesati 
t 

cept dampness and meet with _ Pag =" 


of all the zones. But how could 4 


s 
make progress in this strange lar per cnn 
foreign hybrid people speaking at : 
tongue? Who would take you ® a 
you turned to agriculture 
10t be of the same value As * ” -_ 

rude Mexican methods of agT ; > 
certainly differ from yours a 


Mexico unless you have secures wa nae all 
To go there 
un wise, 


as a speculation would 
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THE SATURDAY 





AFTER LONG MONTHS. 





BY 6. 0. W. 





After long months we meet again 
Among the nodding daffodils, 
The ight Hes low along the plain, 
And over all the purple hills; 
The merry thrush sing out the day 
With bursts of May-time madrigals, 
And, from the freshly budded spray, 
Through opening leaves, the chiff chaff calls. 


How different all when last we met 
In dim fields dashed with autumn rain, 
And watched the last late swallow set 
His wings towards the south again! 
Long time we strove, with voices low, 
And alien lips, light words to speak; 
And was it rain that trembled so 
From those long lashes down your cheek? 


We parted, as the mists drew down, 
The gray mists, gathering fold on fold, 
And, through the dusk, the little town 
Gitmmered, far off, with sparks of gold. 
We watched the lamps wake, one by one, 
Gold stars beneath the starless sky, 
And hand touched hand, and all was cone 
'T wixt hearts too fnll to say good-bye. 


And now spring stands, with sunny smile, 
Over the dead months cold and gray; 
I think we've dreamed a weary while 
And wakened to the perfect day. 
With winter's snow and autamn's rain 
The days of lonely life are o'er; 
Forget the parting and the pain 
Since our two hearts have met once more. 


All Is Vanity. 


BY E. P. 











into the big field, her arms crossed 

on the topmost bar, her chin resting 
on her interlaced hands, and her eyes 
roaming over the flat expanse of rich 
green which stretched away in monoto- 
nous planes of distance, until it met the 
purple line of bog which again faded into 
the dim blue outline of the Dublin mount- 
ains, lying cloud-like on the horizon line, 

It was five o’clock, and the thick white 
evening mist was already rising from the 
rich pasture-land on which the sun had 
been shining all day. The cows, making 
their way slowly to the milking-sheds, 
waded knee-deep through the ghostly sea 
of steamy fog, snatching last morsels of 
the sweet aftergrass as they went, and 
moo-ing indignant protests as Billy, the 
herd’s boy, who hurried their lagging steps 
with shout interspersed with adjurations 
of an uncomplimentary nature to the 
more dilatory. 

It was a pastoral scene, not wanting ina 
beauty of its own, but Lavinia Farrell as 
she leaned over the gate could not be said 
to add another to its many picturesque de- 
tails, Lavinia was not built on the lines 
of a beroine, 

She was gaunt-figured and heavy-fea- 
tured, with pale freckled complexion, 
bair of an undetermipate straw oolor, 
which even with St. Paul’s authority it 
would be stretching a point to call ‘‘a 
giory;” and the eyes which now gazed va- 
cantly at the approaching cattle, though 
good in size and shape, were wanting in 
depth of color and expression. 

At the same time she possessed the un- 
doubted charm of being suited to her sur- 
roundings, and in an Irish midland 
county, In a society of agriculturists, 
whose thoughts and conversation vibrated 
with the soothing monotony of an eight- 
day clock, trom the hunting proapects in 
winter to the ravages of foot-and-mouth 
disease in summer, Lavinia, in ber short- 
waisted, badly-cut coat, and with her ap- 
Ppreciation of the good points of a ‘‘beast,’’ 
was eminently in corresponderce with her 
6n viroument. 

She roused herself at last, thrust ber 
large bony hands deep down into the 
pockets of her jacket, and with a sigh 
turned from the steamy pasture-land, and 
strolled up the narrow gravel drive lead- 
ing to her home. 

It did not enter into Lavinia’s philo- 
Sophy to ask herself why she indulged in 
Paty an unaccustomed expression of emo- 

on, 

It has already been said that she was not 
built on the correct lines of a heroine. 
Doubtless had she been so she would have 
dissected that sigh with accuracy, labell- 
ing its first and secondary causes with the 
neatness of the analytical chemist, and 
would have stored away the specimens in 
the shelves of her memory until a recur- 
rence of the phenomenon should make it 
ad visable to take them down for the pur- 


wees ( 


Ne was standing at the gate loading 


f comparison and readjustment 
tthe pleasure of such scientific self 
cism was denied to Lavinia. 
had hitherto been so uniformly even and 
dull that a disturbing element, when it 


made itself felt, was so novel as to be tn- 


Her life 





bovine mind to classify. 

As it was she was but vaguely conscious 
of its presence, and its only outward ex- 
pression with the sigh already chronicled 
was a balf-formulated wish thet she could 
manage to get boots which did not always 
wrinkle across the toes, 

This thought was uppermost as she 
scraped the thick pasty field mud off them 
on the iron scraper, slowly mounted the 
few. steps leading to the hall-door, and 
paused fora moment in the little hall to 
make a mental calculation of how soon she 
could afford herself a new pair. 

“Not till I sell the calf, anyway,” she 
concluded, as she opened the dining-room 
door. 

Afternoon tea at the Farrells’ was not 
one of those delightful informal meals 
generally understood by thename. It was, 
as everything connected with Mra. Farrell 
seemed involuntarily to become, heavy, 
solid, satisfying. 

The large round mahogany table, cov- 
ered by an ordinary dining-room damask 
cloth, was laid as for breakfast, with places 
for each member of the family, and the 
only concession to modern frivolity was a 
plate of mixed biscuits with sugared tops, 
biushing pink at their own worldiiness as 
they contrasted themselves with the staid 
respectability of the cottage-loaf which oo- 
cupied the centre of the table. 

..8 Lavinia entered ber mother motioned 
her silently to her place, but her two sis- 
ters were not so reticent. Hebecca-Mary 
stopped in the act of helping herself! to a 
particularly attractive biscuit to whisper 
something to Mina, reducing them both to 
such a helpless state of giggles that Lavi- 
nia’s father, who with his paper propped 
up before bim, was reading the news be- 
tween gulps of hot tea and mouthfuls of 
bread and butter, looked up over his 
spectacies to inquire what the good joke 
was. 

“Oh, nothing particular,’ tittered Ke- 
becca-Mary. ‘‘We were only wondering 
what was the attraction kept Lavinia out 
80 late this cold evening.”’ 

“I was down at the gate watching the 
cows being driven in,” said Lavinia 
shortly. Her slow mind vaguely realized 
that tne ‘girls’? were holding her up to 
some kind of ridicule, but she tailed to see 
the exact drift of the remark. 

“Desr me!’ exclaimed Mina, with a 
teuch of sub-acid in hor tone, ‘I suppose, 
now, you were looking for a good sub- 
ject for a photo. It’s a great pity the 
Barrys drove away 480 early, or maybe 
they might have been of great assistance 
to you.”’ 

George Farrell had relapsed into his 
newspaper, but the mention of the Barrys’ 
name brought him up to the surface 
again. 

‘““What’s that about the Barrys?’ he 
said, in his comfortable slow rolling 
brogue. ‘*Well now, they may be thank- 
ful 1 happened to be down at the gate this 
morning. They ought to have had more 
sense than to be driving a flighty young 
bitof a mare with the threshing machine 
always at work not more than a few perch 
from the roadside in one field or another. 
I declare to goodness | thought both of 
them would be sent to glory, and Miss 





Barry may think herself mighty lucky to | 
have nothing worse than a sprained wrist 
and a broken shaft to complain of.”’ 
“Then, indeed, George,’”’ said his wife, 
brushing some crumbs from her expan 
sive lap to a more unobtrusive position un- 
der the table, “I wasn’t a bit too well 
pleased to see you bringing taem up the 
avenue, and | with my old cap on, and the 
sitting-room all of alitter with the dress 
Mina was cutting out 
“Tt was all I could do to get everything | 
pushed away in time before you brought 
them in on top of me—and then to get 
Lily oil and bandages, and to have the 
ducks cooked for luncheon, when 4 
| 





counting on them for Sunday’s dinner, 
and all for the Barrys, who never come to 
call more than once in a blue moon! |! 
was just mad with you.” 

‘Well, 1 could hardly leave them there 
sitting by the roadside while the trap was — 
being patched,’’ began (ieorge Farrel! in | 
self-defence, when Mina broke in: 

“] don’t know at all why the Barrys 
should give themselves such airs, 1’im 
sure. Now today Miss Barry had on a 
dowdy old tweed dress, and what! re 
member well seeing on her in church a 
year ago, only she has had the trimmings 


as for Captain Barry, I see 


altered; and 

nothing to admire in Dim, for all he’s ar 
fficer N all x easant as Captailr 
Fagan! D’ye remember, mevbecca Mary 


the awful fun we had With him tne iast 


time the Militia was out?’ 
‘Ah, indeed, I do, Mina; but no wonder | 


| lifebelit to a 


EVENING POST. 


you didn’t find Captain Barry very enter- 


taining, and for the matter of that neither 
did I, when hed talk of nothing but 
photographs from the moment he laid eyes 
on Lavinia’s camera over In the corner,” 
said Rebeooa-Mary with a tows of her 
head. 

“But I let him see what I thought of him 
nicely. ‘Are you the photographer, Miss 
Farrell?” he says to me. ‘No, indeed, 
Captain Barry,’ I seid quite sharp back; ‘I 
wouldn’t be bothered photographing —I'd 
rather be @irting.’”’ 

Rebecca-Mary bridled as she recalled 
her promptness of repartee. 

“He didn’t say much to me after that, | 
can tell you; but! daresay now, Lavinia 
found him pleasant enongh !”’ 

A dull red flush crept over Lavinia’s 
face at this sally, mounting up to the roots 
of her straw.colored hair, Asa rule, she 
had no objection, in fact looked upon it as 
a matter of course, that she shonld be 
made the butt of her sisters’ witticisms— 
it amused them, and had no effect on her. 

But In some mysterious way this shaft 
found ita way home, stinging her with a 
consciousness of its partial truth, and pro- 
ducing an unwonted sense of discomfort 
and annoyance. She made desperate of- 
fort to change the conversation and turned 
to her father. 

“The Herefordshire calf’s improving 
greatly, father; Peter says she'll fetcha 
good price at the November fair, if I sell 
her there.’’ But Rebecca-Mary was not to 
be baulked. 

“Just listen to her,’’ she saic with a little 
screain of laughter, ‘‘listen to her pretend- 
ing it was calves she was thinking about 
when she was mooning below at the gate. 
Well, to think I should ever see Lavinia 
in love! and with Captain Barry, too! 
Did you ever hear such a thing!” 

Lavinia sought in her mind for a retort 
wherewith to silence her tormentor, but 
her powers of repartee were not equal to 
the occasion, and there ia no knowing how 
much longer she would have had to en- 
dure KRebecca-Mary’s airy badinage had 
not her father come unexpectedly to her 
rescue. 

“Ah, give over teasing Lavinia,’ he said, 
as he passed his cup up the table to be re 
plenished; “if you’re jealous of her, you 
might have more sense than to show it. 
Anyhow, ny head’s addled with the non- 
sense you talk, and I'll be thankful to you 
if you'll stop clacking and let me read my 
paper in peace.”’ 

Noone would have been more axsto- 
nished than Cuthbert Barry at the innuen- 
does con veyed in the foregoing conversa 
tion, could he have heard them. He was 
eminently an easy-going good-natured 
man, possessing, to a degree which waa al- 
most a misfortune, the wish to be agreeable 
and the power of making himself so, 

When therefore fate, assisted by a 
threshing machine, had unexpectedly 
thrown him into the Farrells’ company, 
he had instinctively exerted himaelf to 
overcome the difficulty of the situation, 
apd had used his charm of manuer to 
such good purpose and with such apparent 
ingenuousness that no one, excepting 
himself, realized that his interest In Lavi- 
nia’s photographic successes and failures 
were only simulated for the sake of mak- 
ing a bad quarter of an bour pass pleas 
antly. 

The photographs had been to hit as a 
drowning man; he had 
an & 1Neans Of 6HCApO 
directness of Ke 


clutcbed at them 
from the overpowering 
becca Mary’s style of arch conversation, 
and once the atrain of circumstance was 
relieved, Lavinia and ber artistic 6tforts 
faded away from bis memory, and formed 
theuise! ves into a hazy background to the 
more aunusing details of the Farrells’ lon- 


| cheon-party. 


He was acarcely to blame if his defer- 
ential, respectful manner and his skil- 
fully chosen words of appreciation had 
roused in Laviniaa dim and unwonted 
feeling of self-respect, mingled with grati- 
tude which the subsequent jests of her 
sisters quickened into life and definiteness, 
giving ber glimpses of possibilities which 


her mental vision. 
These might have passed away ans 
lightly a4 they had come, only that Lavi 


| nia’s ill-fortune once more threw Cuthbert 


in her way. 
He was riding bome after an 6arly morn- 
ing’s cub - hunting, whistling softly to bim- 


self, and eyeing with keen artistic pleas 
ure the fiery autumn tints of the beeches 
ning y will tie lelicalte ye ow f the 
eon, W m¢ ranches seemed y 
with iarge &£ ¢ oe eas Gropping a 
each breath ling alr noiselensaly 


the ground 
Suddenly the peacefulness of the scene 





| had never before entered Into the range of | 


9 


was jarred by the growling and yapping 
of two dogs evidently engaged in mortal 
combat. Outhbert’s artistic reverie was 
shattered, and as be rounded a turn in the 
lane, he came upon a fox terrier and a 
red-haired dog of ancertain pedigree roll- 
ing In the heaps of yellow leaves and ap- 
parently bent on mutual destruction. 

OCowering up against the hedge, with her 
fingers in her ears, was Mies Mina Farrell, 
while Lavinia was making gallant but in- 
effectual attempts to seize one of the dogs 
by the tail. 

Cuthbert took in thesituation ata glance, 
and jumping down from his borne, struck 
the dog which first came uppermost over 
the ribs with his hunting crop, and at the 
same time caught the fox-terrier by his apol- 
ogy fora tail, and dragged the combatants 
apart. A second blow of the crop sent the 
red-haired dog yelping off through a con- 
venient gap in the hedge, and Lavinia 
then had time to recognize and thank him 
for bis essistence, 

Rebecca-Mary too came forward from 
her place of safety and overwhelmed him 
with voluble gratitude, 

‘’Tis very kind of you indeed, Uaptain 
Brrry, to come to our help! Indeed I’m 
always telling Lavinia that she shouldn't 
bring Jack out for walks, without we bave 
a gentleman with us, for as sure as we 
meet another dog, Jack is certain to fight 
him; and I assure you, I’m half-dead with 
fright this minute, Captain Barry." 

Cuthbert smiled vaguely in answer, and 
looked at Lavinia, who was wiping away 
some drops of blood from her wriat. 

“I hope you’re not bitten, Miss Farrell?’’ 
he asked with sudden interest. ‘!] was 
afraid you would be when I saw you try- 
ing to catch that our by the tail.’’ 

“Oh! it’s nothing,” sald Lavinia bur- 
riedly and coloring scarlet; “only a little 
bit of a acratch.”’ 

“But, excuse me, you ought to be care 
ful even of a soratch where a dog is con- 
cerned,’’ Cuthbert said. ‘May I see it?’ 
taking her hand a8 he spoke, and looking 
at it closely, “Ab! I am glad to see it is not 
much, but if | were you, I should wash it 
at once, Just asa preventive, you know— 
it’s better to be sure than sorry.”’ 

Lavinia thought her hand bad never 
looked so red and bony as it did as it lay 
in his. She was glad when he let it go 
again and turned to mount hia borse. 

‘ Good-bye,”’ he said, as he gathered up 
his reins, “or, ratherau revoir! I shall 
see you at our dance on Wedneaday, shall 
I not?” 

The question was addressed to Lavinia, 
and be noticed «a look of contusion on her 
fece as shoe answered in ber abrupt, short 
way: 

“I'm not going; the girlaand my mother 
are.”’ 

“Not coming? Why not? 
care about dancing ?’’ 

“Tt's not that,” sald Lavinia; ‘but they 
thought— we thought— you would not care 
to have #0 inany of us.’’ 

“Not care!" repeated Cuthbert, bending 
down towards her over his horse's neck, 
and mentally praying for forgiveness for 
the falnehood, “Why, weshould be very 
much disappointed if you didn’t all come; 
the more the merrier. Thope you will 
think better of it, andchange your mind" 

The very insincerity of hie appeal made 
him throw an unnecessary earnestness 
junto bis voiee, Lavinia, however, detected 
no false ring. A quick tlood 
rushed to her cheeka, 

‘| should like to go,"’ she sald, not ven- 
turing to meet bis eyes. 

“Very well, then that’s settied,”’ he said 


Don't you 


of color 


lightly. ‘“HRemenmber, I shall ex pect to see 
you on Wednesday night. Good-bye 
again.’’ 


Ho lifted his hat, and ina few momenta 
was out of sight. 

“Welll upor my word, Lavinia,”’ ex- 
claimed Kebecca-Mary, ‘you might have 
had more sense than to may what you 
did!” 

“Why, what else could I say 7?’ retorted 
Lavinia. 

“What else could he say, you mean,” 


| answered her sister; ‘the way you put It, 


he was bound to ask you to go. And 


| what are you going to do for a drena, | 


should like to know? You'd disgrace us 
all if you went in your old rag of a pink 
thing.’’ 

“Never you mind,’'sald Lavinia roughly, 
“1'll have a dress, never yeu fear!’ 

* . & a e . 

The night of the Barrys’ 

looking 


bali, Lavinia 


stood in her room, down at her 


self in wonderment. Her ema Ook ing 


arge enough refiect 

* é | r 4 ry al @ 6 l aie 
had yverooine this difficulty y looking «& 
herself in detachments; sitting dorn frat 


of all to admire the fringe which she had 
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with great trouble curled over her fore 
heed; then rising to her feet so as to fully 
nee the beauties of her white satin bodice; 
and lastly standing upon a chair to get the 
effect of her criep little skirta, at the im- 


minent risk of being set on fire by the | 


two candies which cast a filckering, in 
adequate light on the dressing-tabie. 


Lavinia hardly recognized herself in these 


fragmentary visions of splendor, and only 
that the certainty of her own identity was 
brought home to her by the tightness of 
her new aatin shoes, would have been in- 
clined to exclaim with the old woman of 
nursery rhyme celebrity: “0 dear amercy, 
this ia none o' TT’ 

Hut there waa no time now to waate on 
metaphysical apeculationa of the kind, 
Nhe could hear Mina and Kebeoca-Mary 
rustling downstairs and calling to Biddy 
for théir cloakea and wraps, She unlocked 
the little mahogany box, to take out the 
garnet brooch which waa her one and 
only plece of Jewelry. Kut there was a 
folded «lip of paper in the box as well, 
and as she picked up the brooch, her eyes 
fell upon I not without a momentary 
pang of regret 

In spite of her haste she took it out and 
unfolded i It waaa very ordinary docu 
ment. Merely a receipt in the usual ahop 
keepers hieroglyphs from Peter Kotin 
aon, Oxford Street, London: “To one ball 
coatame, 80 00," 

Kut to Lavinia it meant a great deal. it 


represented many searchings of heart on | 


battios with 
tears 


wordy 
who 


herown part, many 
Peter Growney the herd, 
In his eyes had besought ber not to loner 
certain two pounda at the very least by 


with 


wolling the Herefordshire calf before the | 


November fair, Hut Lavinia, with the 
glamor of Cuthbert Berry's manner still 
over her, had been reck lon, 

Hhe could not go to the ball 
new (rosa, a dreas worthy of the occasion, 
and that dreas could only be obtained at 
the macrifioe of the calf; so prudence and 
Peter Growney's counciis were cast to the 
winds, and the whole of Lavinia’s capital 
war now represented by that recelpted 
bill and the evanescent glory of her ball 
dren, 


Lavinia unfolded it and replaced it in | 


the box with a sigh from the practical, 
and a blush from the romantic side of her 
nature, 

“T'm coming,” she called in anawer to 
screams from her sisters in the hall; and 
wrapping a white knitted shawl round 
her shoulders ahe ran downataira, 

“My gracious! Lavinia, what a swoll 
you are,” exclaimed Mina, enviously con 
scious that her own costume had already 
borne the brunt of two Militia balla, and 
was notin its early youth. ‘Take off 
your shaw! now, and let us have a look at 
the tandy,’"’ 


“Ah! what's the use, girla,’’ expostu- | 


lated Mra, Farrell; “sare you'll soe it well 
enough when when we get there, and 
Kiernan’s car's been at the door this half. 
hour already. 
an it is.’ 
“(00d nera, 


mamma! we're 


now,"’ said Mina. 


“Hat it will take us a good hour to drive 
there, and I wouldn't for anything offend 
ubpunotual,’’ re. 
plied Mra. Farrell, putting a stop to all 
further argument by girding up the skirts 
o. her crimson velveteen to a height more 
practical than becoming, and leading the 
way down the steps where Kiernan'’s car 


lady Harry by being 


wae patiently awaiting them. 
Kiernan's car was the only 


miles round, 


counties of Ireland. 


The particular one owned 


Farrelia, was an exceptional survival, but 
could hardly be called the survival of the 
In appearance {it resembled a cut- | 


fittest. 


down prison or penitentiary van on two 


wheels, 


large cracks in the front windows, 
had been temporarily and 
mended with a couple of Kass \ Co.'s ad 
healve beer labela, 

The floor was thickly strewn with straw 
the damp musty smell of which 


im a friendly and confiding way with that 


f eatale tobaceo, a reminiscence of the last 


nérail or wedding-party at whict he Car 
ai been employed 
t wae a tight fit for the four ladiea, but 


they were at iaat packe i in, and the 


was shut them 


upon 


without a | 


| Lavinia could not put tt 


} 


We'll bo moatawfully late 


not asked 
till ten, and it’s only a quarter after nine 


covered 
vehicle which could be hired for many 
lt was of a species which 
though still flourishing in the southern, 
has almost disappeared from the midland 


by Mr. | 


mingled 


door 


by (leorge Farrell, 


SATURDAY 


IHE 


who breathed a prayer of thankfulness 
| that the absolute imponsibility of the ve- 
| hicle containing another person saved 
him from the drive of six miles and the 
au beeq uent feati vities. 

It cannot be said that Lavinia enjoyed 
the drive. It washer first ball, and her 
ideas on the etiquette required on such an 
occasion were vague in the extreme. 


| ing and jolting over rutty 
| through many stages of nervousness, and 


as Kierman’s car drew up at the Barrys’ | 
door, she had reached the polntof wishing | 


| that she might go home, or at any rate be 
| left in the seclusion of the car until the 
moment came for guests to depart 
| Something of thisfeeling she ventured 
to express to Kebeoca-Mary, next whorn 
ashe was aitting; but the idea was received 
with «a seornful scream of laughter, 
‘“do0 home! and you invited specially by 
Captain Barry! and your brand new dress 
Don't be a fool, Lavinial Any 
ritiat 


how, you're next the door, and you 


just yet out, and let us gointo the house, | 


whatever you mean to do 


wariia,"’ 
meekly, and followed 


the lacdion’ 
dressing room long 
yiass, and two attendants in frilled aprons 
oppressed her with an overwhelming sense 


Lavinia obeyed 


her more courageous sister to 
with its 


which pier 


of inferiority, and ineongruity with her 
surroundings 
A tall girl in a yellow dress, with 


rippled hair, (he eolor of a ripe chestuat, 

and a wupple graceful figure, moved away 
| from the glass aa the Farrelis entered, and 
| mca ted by a portly gray-haired mother, 
whose black velvet bodice twinklod with 
fluttered frou: the 
with 


diamond 
Lavinia followed her 


bro ties, 
room, adinir 
| ing eyes, and then turned to the glass, 

Was it own solid 


| proportions with those of the girl last re 


the contrast of her 

| Hectead by it, or was the glass one of thowe 

| malevolent mirrors which aet the part of 
the too candid friend, telling: mothing teat 
unpleasant truths? 

into words, but 


| certainly her heart within hee cried, 
“Sehabod!"" The glory was departed from 
the costume which sne had so) lately 


| 
looked atin herown room with pride and 


salisfaction, Kiernan’s car had done much 
to rob her skirts of their first fresh crisp. 
ness, ller waiet looked clumay, and her 
| arma and neck glowed searlet, in contrast 
to the shining white satin bodice, 
| Her carefully curled tringe had sutfered 
| from the night air, and had become rebel- 
| ously straight here and there; and the 
| white gloves into which her hands had 
|} with diMecalty been thrust, had burst 
their upper buttons and showed an alarm. 
to do likewlse across the 





ing tendency 
|} knuckles, 
“Now, Lavinia, if you're quite done ad- 
miring your grandeur, I'il trouble you to 
let me see how my dress looks after the 
aquashing you gave it ooming along in the 
oar.”' 


Kebecea-Mary's sharp voice woke Lavi- | 


nia from the paintul trance into which she 
had fallen, and she moved aside to make 
room for her sister, which with none of 
Lavinia’s sense of failure, shook 
pink skirts, pulled out the crushed lace on 
her bodice and pinned her bunch of flow 
ora in more securely 
Afver the dreadful 
hands with her hostess was over, 


ordeal 


closely asthe long train of the 
velveteen would allow her, 
last Mres. Farrell came 
anchorage in an arin-chair, 


beside her leaning against the wall. 


than she knew what to do with. 


| 
| 
playing a series of brilliant running pas 


| 


rived with a sense of his absolute 


| mand of his instrument. 


There were notas yet many peopic in 
the room, and the few there were, were not 
80 that | 
take in and sadmirein a 
lights and 


among Lavinia’s acquaintances, 
was able to 
way the briiliant 


of flowera, and to 


she 
bewildered 
the profusion 


how anyone was going to dance safely on 


a floor polished to such a degree that ever 
to welk acroes it wae a diffi ty 

‘ er eye wandered r 
gr ‘ 6 farther end of the 
( me al Oper 1looOrway Iraped wW 
Heavy tieres, Sstomi the gir LAY 


bad mot 


She had time during the hour of sway | 
rowda to pass 


yourself after. | 


out her 


of shaking | 
Lavinia 
followed her mother up the bali-room, as 
crimson 
and when at 
toa convenient 
Lavinia stood 
and 
feeling as though she had suddenly be | 
come posseased of more arms and hands 


The violin and double bass were tuning 
Kiernan, and hired this evening by the | up with groans and rasping scrawks, and | 
the pianist was doing his best to prevent 
them arriving at any sort of unanimity by 


sages and arpeggios, either to exercise his | 
| fingers preparatory to his night’s work, or 
The door at the back by which intend- | to impress such of the guests as had ar- 
ing passengers entered was provided with 
a small window, the only means of venti- 
lation, unless we take into account some 
which 
inefficiently 


com- 


wonder 


mi in the dressing room, and be 
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side ber, looking down at her, programme 

in band, was Cuthbert Barry. 

Something she said amused him, for be 
| laughed, and beckoned to his sister, who, 
with a little anxious pucker between her 
“eyebrows, wae trying to find something 
pleasant to say to the over-punctual 
guests who were scattered bere and there 
on the sofas and chairs ranged round the 

| sides of the room. 

Miss Barry moved over to her brother, 
and jald her hand on his arm, and Lavinia 
saw him cast a basty glance across the 
room and shake bis head, At this mo 
| ment the double bass and violin suddenly 

ceased from troubling, and the plano was 
‘for an Inatant at rest, and in the corm para- 
! tive ‘xtilinesas Lavinia thougbt she heard 

Mixes Harry *ay in « rathor annoyed 
| voles : 
| «Well, as you won't, | suppose I must” 
| he saw Cuthbert abrug his shouiders, 
and return to his ioterrupted conversa- 
tion, while his sister sailed across the open 
space of polished floor and stopped beside 
Mrs, Farrell's arm-chair. 

“No glad to see you,” she sald, with po- 
lite empressement; ‘you are very courage- 


lous people to face the long drive, Had 
you any tea, Mra. Farrell? Our fentle 
men aréall very fashionably late, but if 


you will allow me to escort you, I shall 
be delighted to get you seme,” 

‘Oh, don't trouble yourself, Misa 

Rarry,” responded Mra. Farrell, her face 
| expanding into a capaciona rmile, “I 
don't want anything to drink yet awhile 
| we're only just affer our tea ourselves,” 

Miss Barry swallowed with difficulty 
her inelination to laugh. 

‘(Quite sure?” she questioned; ‘it would 
he no trouble, L assure you. Woll, then 
Timust goand tell the band to begin, It 
ia quite time to atart the real business of 
the evening, don't you think so?” and 
with a friendly nod, she moved off. She 
soon returned, however, bearing in her 
wake her school-boy brother Bob, whom 
4he had ruthlessly reft from a coign of 
vantage behind the double-bass, where he 
had himself, hoping thus to 
oacape his sister’s eve and commands to 
duty. 

“Mrs. Farrell,’’ she sald, stopping op 
posite Lavinia, ‘may I introduce my 
brother.”’ 

Lavinia’s face assumed a brighter shade 
of searlot, and ahe half pat out her band, 
and then hastily withdrew it, as Bob 
showed no sign of wishing to take it, but 
bowed aiflly and muttered something 
avout “the pleasure of a dance,” and tak 
ing Lavinia’s silence for consent, con- 
tinued: ‘(May I have number ten, if you 
have it to spare?’’ then, hardly waiting 
to hear her answer, turned on bis heel, 
and fled precipitately,. 

The room was gradually filling, and 
| Rebeoca-Mary and Mina, who at first had 
| wazed rather blankly at unknown faces, 
| and had made mental calculations of a de- 

pressing nature as to their chances of 
| partners, brightened visibly, as among the 
later arrivals they espied several former 


ansconeed 





awaink of Militia Ball memory, whoin 
| they looked upon as # sure and certain 
prey. 


Nor were they mistaken, and Lavinia 
was giad to see them borne off by their 
faithful cavaliera, asshe was ibereby en- 
abled to sink into a seat beside her mother, 
where she felt more comfortably uncon- 
spicuous than when standing. 

The dances went on, and Lavinia’s head 
grew dizzy as couple after couple swept by 
hor, displaying their steps in every variety 
of style; for a country ball brings to the 
Surface all sorts and conditions of steps, 
desvending from the smooth modern glide, 
through various compromises to the plain 
unvarnished energy of the deuxtemps. 
| Bat Lavinia was not critical. She did 
| not possess even the small amount of 

knowledge necessary to being so, and she 

was only filled with a dazzled amazement, 

| under which lurked a half formed wish 
| tha Captain Barry would speak to her. 

Unoonsciously, she singled him out of 

the revolving crowd, and watched him as 

he moved round in slow rhythmical cir- 

| oles, bis partner's dress often brushing her 





| foot as she passed. Hut it was not til! after 
| the seventh or eighth dance that her wish 
was realized 

The music had ceased temporarily, and 
Cuthbert was filing out of the room with 
the rest of the crowd, his partner, the girl 
In yellow, on his arm, when a block in 
the doorway brought him to a stand still 


exactly infrontof the Farrella He rose 
e emergency, a | after greeting Mra 
Farr ¢ rned t ay a 
a) Rie hanged 
a ame after a Mises Farre he said 
‘ 4 give méa dance? number ten? 
(im sorry, I’m engaged for that one, 








stam mer. 


Captain Barry,’’ said Lavinia 


ingly. 
‘Really, that is too bad! I’m afraig 


I’m booked right through, except for that 
one—it serves me right though for coming 
80 late. I hope I may have better luck 
another time.”’ 

Then turning to his partner : 

“IT think we shall be able to force a Pans. 
age now—shall we try ?”’ 

Mrs. Farrell looked after their retreat. 
ing figures. 

“Well, I suppose I’m not up to grand 
society ways, but "pon me word, in my 
day balls were more lively things than 
this, You wouldn’t see well-dressed girix 
like you, Lavinia, sitting stuck up againat 
the wall night long, with no one to ask 
them to dance,”’ 

“Sure I don’t know anyone here,” asid 
Lavinia humbly. 

“Well, that’s true,” assented Mra, Far. 
rell, nodding her head. “And I'm told 
introducing is out of fashion. It’s a queer 
thing,’’ she continued, with a pride chast- 
ened by the extreme dullness of her high 
position, “it’s a queer thing, but I don’t 
66 a soul I know to speak to, and mighty 
few | know even by sight. I wonder now 
where's Kebecca-Mary and Mina?” 

“They're with the officers. I saw them 
KO out through that door a while ago,’ 
said Lavinia choking down @ yawn. 

“Ah, well, leave them 80,’ ejaculated 
Mra. Farrall, with a placid amile of moth- 
erly satisfaction which changed to a look 
of lively interest when she perceived that 
after « few moments’ consultation with 
Miss Barry the pianist hung out the an- 
nouncement “First Sapper Extra’ over 
the corner of the piano and struck up a 
noisy polka. 

When some little time later Cuthbert 
Barry came and bore her off to the supper 
room, the culminating point of her satis 
faction was reached, and in her 6lation she 
gave but little thought to Lavinia left 
stranded and alone, 

It had been bad enough for Lavinia be 
fore, but now that she was deserted by her 
mother she gathered all her courage to. 
gether, and asthe music ended she stood 
up, and mingling with the throng of 
dapoers, passed unnoticed out of the ball- 
room into the cool hall filled with the 
scent of datura and cytisus which came in 
great wafts of perfume through the open 
glass doors of the conservatory at the far 
end. 

Lavinia’s headache from the heat and 
glare of the ball-room, and the coolness 
and semi-darkness of the dimly-lighted 
conservatory offered just the haven of 
rest she was longing for. 

She slipped quietly in, and walking to 
the far end, found two artfully-disposed 
basket chairs under the shadow of palms 
and some tall tree ferns. She sank into 
one of them with a little groan of fatigue, 
and throwing back her head among the 
cushions closed her hot lida, 

Several couples, intent on securing & 
quiet corner, seeing the glimmer of her 
white dress, retired hastily with some ir- 
ritation at having been forestalied, but 
Lavinia neither heard nor saw them, She 
was conscious of nothing except the relief 
of &@ momentary escape from the dazaié 
of the lights, the din of the dance muaiec, 
and the never-ending gyrations of the 
dancers, 

Every now and then she caught a dis- 
tant note, but it did not interfere with the 
soothing splash of the little fountain in 
the centre of the conservatory and the 
rustle of the wind in the trees outside. 
She could not have told how long she had 
been there lying with closed eyes, when 
the stillness was broken by two voices, 
one of which struck her with a sudden 
spasm of recognition. Sbe could hear the 
creak of the basket chairs at the other 
side of a leafy screen of creepers and large 
tropical plants as the new-comers seated 
themselves. Then Cuthvert Barry’s voice: 

“Well, no one can’t say 1 haven’t done 
my duty like a man,” he began. ‘I’ve 
seen that old lady through a supper 
which, if it doesn’t kill ber, ought to last 
her the rest of her natural life. My word, 
how she did put away the lobster salad!” 

‘‘Which particular old lady ?’’ asked 6 
girl’s voice, with a little laugh. 

“That woman in red velvet with the 
enormous moseic brooch. Still, after all, 
my task was a light one compared with 
what is before poor Bob. He has to dance 
with the daughter, that girl I asked for 
num ber ten.”’ 


“Ah, to be sure! I remember at the 
né6 thinking you looked rather reliev® 
when she said she was engaged 
had carefully prepared 
escape, I can tell you. I knew she w* 


engaged to Bob for that dance.”’ 


“It was rather acheap civility then 
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rhere was a certain tone of reproof in the 
-irl'’s voice. 

“Don’t be severe on me,” apologised 
Cuthbert, and Lavinia, listening now 
with painful interest, could easily picture 
to herself the look which accom panied the 
words 

“Really, they are quite inopossible peo- 
pie. They did us good turn the other 
day when Moll and I came to grief in the 
trap near their house, and we asked them 
here asa return civility. I have danced 
with one of the girls, and have taken the 
old mother down to supper, but really you 
could see for yourself that that girl—— 
Why, it would want Hercules himself to 
drag her round !”’ 

“Ah, poor thing !”’ There wasa note of 
yenuine sympathy which went straight to 
Lavinia's heart. 

“po you know I think ‘impossible peo- 
ple’ as you call them, always attract me in 
a curious sort of way. Several times this 
evening a8 | looked across the room and 
saw that poor plain girl sitting out dance 
after dance and not opening her lips even 
to ber mother, | wished I were a man that 
| might go and ask her for adance, Prob- 
ably she has been looking forward to this 
ball with the greatest delight ever since 
she got her invitation, and unleas she is 

{ifferently made from any other girl, it 
must have been one vast disappoint- 
ment.” 

“| never thought of it in that light,” 
waid Cuthbert, humbly. ‘Bat l say, look 
here, Helen, I didn’t bring you here to 
talk of the Farrells; there was something 
quite different | wanted to tell you.’’ 

He hesitated and cleared hia throat 
nervonsly, and there was a shakinoss in 
his voice as he went on: 

“You are such a good hand at lecturing 
mé, won't you take me in hand alto- 
gether? Don’t say ‘No’ before you hear 
me out,”? he went on burriedly, as though 
fearing to be interrupted. “Ever since | 
was quite a little chap-—”’ 

Kut here Lavinia’s slumbering sense of 
honor suddenly awoke to the fact that she 
was listening to a conversation she had no 
right to hear, and stuffing her fingers into 
her ears, she buried her face in her knees. 

lt was long before she ventured to stir. 

When at last she raised her head, there 
was no sound in the conservatory but the 
never-tiring splash of the fountain. Her 
head throbbed painfully, and it was with 
difficulty she kept the tears from starting 
to her eyes, for the few sympathetic words 
which the unseen girl spoke, had shown 
her the pathos of her own position more 
clearly than she could have imagined it 
for herself. 

She rose stiffly from her seat, and me- 
chanically found her way back into the 
hall. It was now deserted; a cotillon was 
going on inthe dancing-room, and even 
those who were actually dancing were 
looking on, Except that she found herself 
a seat and remained there until discovered 
lateron by her mother and sisters, she 
could remember nothing distinctiy of the 
reat of the evening. 

It was aconfused blur of music and moy- 
Ing figures with whom shé seemed to 
haveno connection. Her slow mind had 
gon6 through a series of emotions, whose 
very unustalness was confusing. 

To attempt to disentangle them was not 
Within the scope of her mental powers,and 
shé was too humble by nature, and her 
long course of home-snubbing, to feel 
Alger against anyons, 

There was nothing left her but the duil 
consciousness that she had been a fool. 
Peter Growney had told her as much 
when he had brought her the price of the 
Herefordshire calf, “aad ’deed,”’ thought 
poor Lavinia, ‘he said no more than the 
truth,’’ 

This was the depressing “motif”? which 
rang ita changes through her tired brain 
as she leaned back in the corner of Kier- 
nan’s caron the way home and watched 
with a sort of dall fascination the be 
feathered and spangled cap, which had 
been the crowning glory of Mrs, Farrell’s 
Costuiné, assuming little by little a rakish 
slew over one ear as Mrs. Farrell nodded 
In stertorous slumber to the swaying of 
the vehicles, and finally freeing itself 
from the last restraining hair-pin, leaping 
rs Marcus Curtius into the black aby sses 
61OW 
it had not occured to Biddy to tidy the 
‘edroom at such an abnormal bour as 
* o'clock in the evening, so that when 

‘a @ntered hers, there was atill the 

a! iltter of her preparations 
ut, day 


ack of hair 


for the 


hanging 
where she had 


K atx her dress 


a 
uner haste and excitement, the 
f oasirpine open on the table, and 


‘Ue mabogany jewel-box as she had 


ACK ®@ 





| 


{ 


left it, with the corner of Peter Robinson’s 
receipt peeping out at one side. 

The chilly gray morning light was 
forcing its way through the cracks of the 
shutters making everything in the room 
look wan and melancholy. Lavinis, a 
she put her flickering candle down on her 
dressing-table, looked round her and 
shuddered. 

Even to her unimaginative mind the 
room was haunted by the ghost of the 
poor little romance that had brightened 
her dull life for the space of a fow: days, 
and as she smoothed out the crumpled 
frilis of her little skirt and laid it tenderly 
on the shelf of her preas, beeide the white 
satin bodice, she felt as a mother might 
who shuis away from ber sight the little 
pair of shoes or the holiand pinafore 
which speak to her too plainly of past 
hopes, present loss, and a blank and 


dreary future. 
oo —_— ret 
() attract the attontion of travelers over 
western Kansas are flocks of wild 


HABITS OF WILD GEESE. 
geese feeding upon the rich fields of 
wheat, which this spring seem to spread a 
Carpet oF green over all the broad domain 
To reat anc refresh themeelves in their 
annual flight northward, the geese alight 
in these fields, 

They select their ground carefully, 
choosing a spot remote from human habi 
tation and so situated that they may see 
all che country around about, and thus be 
warned by the approath of danger in time 
to take fight. 

In their migrations northward in the 
early spring and southward in the late 
fall, wild geese fly in families of a dozen 
or twenty, arranging themselves in the 
form of the letter “‘A,’’ one side of the 
letter invariably shorter than the other, 
and the father gander and the mother 
g0080 a little in advance of the apex. 

Sometimes many families unite for a 
time and travel together, but always that 
inevitable letter *A”’ ia clearly defined in 
the aky, the procession led by « gander 
who has traveled the road before, and 
whose “honk ! honk!’ guides the flight. 

W hile feeding every family posts a sen 
tinel, who stands in the midst of the feed- 
ing flock, bis neck stretched high, fixed 
and rigid as a statue. 

Traveling over the Rock Island raiiroad 
from Topeka to Hutchinson, a newspaper 
man witnessed this spectacle of patience 
and faithfulness, and saw, too, an attempt 
by a farmer boy to steal upon the flock 
with a gun. 

Ths passengers crowded to the windows 
or hastened to the car platforms, and the 
engineer, also interested, slowed down the 
train to a creep, The boy crept downa 
draw to a point nearest the geese and then 
began to work bis way over a rise. 

The boy was to leeward, 40 the sentinel 
could not be warned by scent, and the 
enemy had not yet got into view. Slowly 
the boy toiled his way, his body flat against 
the ground. 

Finaily he had dragged 
point where he could see the geese feeding 
over a radius of twenty yards from the 
sentinel, and moving slowly in the direc- 
tion of the boy. 

He had only to be patient, and his re 
ward would be a brace of wild geese, Kut 
he possessed a boy’s curiosity. He raised 
his head to look. 

“Quack, quack !”’ soaznded the warning 
of the sentinel. All was excitement in 
the camp, the sertinel ran, knowing that 
there was danger, the others of the family 
following. 

After a dash of thirty yards they rose in 
the air, but flying low, the sentinel’s guid- 
ing ‘honk !’’ ahead of them. At the quack 
of the sentinel the boy rose and gave 
chase, but the geese were too fleet of foot 
and too far away when they took wing and 
the boy’s shot fell short of his aim. 

The geese were in wild disordor when 
they lifted themeelves into the air, but 
after that not a sound was heard save 
from the sentinel, whose notes soon be- 
came reassuring, and before they had 
flown a quarter of a mile they were high 
in the sky, and, behold! there was the 
never-failing letter ‘‘A.”’ 

Then the silent and inspired spéctators 
from the train, which was now moving 
rapidly, witnessed another apectacie, The 
danger past, the sentinel which had been 
in the lead dropped back and took bis 
position at the end of the longer arin of 





BJECTS which never fail just now to 


the letter “‘A,’’ while from that position 
the father of the family pushe to the 
head of the ox ” ea a 
the snorter arn ne £ lew 
ward and joined bia 

ITntil that moment they had been fying 


¥ 
himself to a 





in southwesterly direction, but ‘honk! 
honk !” commanded the leader, and they 
whirled to the northward and soon were 
lost to view. 


THE SERGHANT'S Pet.—Nergeant Rich- 
ard Norris was a member of Company |, 
First Maine Cavalry. He had been an 
English soldier, He loved the cavairy 
s6rvioce, and was a skilled horseman. 

He took great pride in his cavalry hat, 
and always went into fight bareheaded, 
removing his hat from his head, and 
placing it inside his shirt-bosom—about 
the only place where he could bastow it. 

Norris, when asked the :eason for his 
fighting bareheaded, always replied that 
the “reba.”” had ruined one hat by shoot 
ing throngh it, and be did not intend they 
should destroy another in like manner. 

In the midst of a fight one day, while 
dismounted, the sergeant came upon a 
young squirrel at the foot of a tree para- 
lyzed by fright or confused by the noise. 
Hastily picking him up, he placed him in 
his hat, and his hat in its usual battie- 
place, 

After the battle was over, he had oppor 
tunity to feed and care for hia squirrel, 
The good feljow’s heart—he was then 
forty-five years of age-—seemed to open 
fully to the squirrel as the first thing in 
his life that he could care for, watch over, 





and love, 

Alt 
feeding, petting, snd caring for his squir 
rel. tle would sit for hours stroking its 
soft fur and talking to it. 

He would tell and retell to his pet the 
dimensions and architecture of the man 
sion he designed to build for him after the 
war was over, of the dining-room below, 
the nice chamber above, withagyvinasium 
the kind of wood he would 
use in constructing the house, and the 
colors of the adorn the 
butlding. 

Gionerally, when we moved, the squirrel 
his pockets, rested iis 
shoulders, or roamed his body at with; tut 
in every fight, when the hat came off, into 
it went the squirrel, and both wore pressed 
close to his heart. 

In battie after battle both the aquirre! 
and hat went safely through the showers 
of lead, tll at Reams Station «a bullet 
pierced hat and squirrel, and the warm 
blood of the squirrel flowed down the 
soldier's side, The good tellow was nearly 
heart-broken. 

The turrets and revolving courts of the 
squirrel mansion lay wrecked and ruined 
in mid-air. He carried him for # day or 
80, and then, though the hushed ranks 
of his cormrades, withdrew to bury him. 

As he rose, with tears in his eyes, and 
took up his mutilated hat, he tried to 
choke down his grief by saying, ‘My 
dear old hat, |! do not know where] can 
carry you safely now!” 

The next day Sergeant Norris was badly 
wounded, but his manner showed that he 
regarded the incident merely as an ordl- 


nary and expected one. 
a a 


his spare moments were spent in 


at one side, 


painta used to 


oceu pled or on 


Muraer.—The following anecdote in 
told of Murger, the French poet, One 
day he wrote to a friend—“l have not a 


farthing; this is why iam walking about 
barefooted, lam waiting for news from 
Russia.’”’ 

It appears that at the time of the mur- 
riage of one of the daughters of the kin 
peror Nicholas, ~@n Italian, whose ac 
quaintance he had made at the house of 
Count Toistol, his patron, conceived the 
idea of sending to his Majesty « nuptial 
poem in honor of the event, for which he 
hoped to get a check from the Imperial 
treasury. 

Unabie to compose the poem correctly 


in French, he appealed to Murger to help | 


him, and the latter consented on the un- 
derstanding that he should have halt of 
the sum it produced. It was superbly 
printed and sent tothe Czar through the 
intermediation of the Kussian Armbassa- 
dor. It was on the Emperor's response 
that Murger reckoned to rescue him from 
his impecuniosity. 

Time rolled on, and he began to despair, 
when the news cameé that his Vajesty bad 
written to Count @olstol to ask him 
whether the Itallan would like a present 


ormoney. The Italian preferred a pres 


ent. This astonished Muryer, whe knew 
that he was, like himself, in want of 
money; but the mystery Was #O0n «x- 
plained. 

The present, which consisted of a gold 
ring eet with diamonds, no sooner arrived 
than the wily italian m j but Instlea 
»f fairly { jing rocee dis w it 
Murger gave nly a arts 

he) r » Wa a 
poe. Wa re ‘ ~ 
P ney ne wv ave +04 al 

{ ree a .«11ue6 #DA 


At Home and Abroad. 


Libraries are sometimes truly conserva 
tors of knowledges. University Kxtenaion 
Lecturer W. Hudson Shaw remarked the 
other night at Association Hall, Philadel- 
phia, that for the first time in his exper 
ience a student had read every book 
mentioned in the syllabus of one of his 
lectures, * One of the books,” he added, 
‘was obtained by this student at the Mer- 
cantile Library, where it had lain upon 
the shel ves for 82 years without having the 
pages cuit. 

Tho promenaders along the Avenne de 
la Gare, Nice, witnessed a somewhat cur- 
lous spectacle recently, A bloyoliat, carry- 
Ing a baby clothed in white, and followed 
by nearly fifty persona, men, women, and 
children, all on cycles, made his way to 
the Church of Notre Dame, where the 
ceremony Of baptising the baby was gone 
through, Alter this the whole party re 
mounted their machines and rode to the 
house of the infant's father, where a re- 
ception waa held, 

Norway 18 «mall, and the sayings and 
doings of Ita people do not get into newa- 
paper typo very often, but the Norwegians, 
nevertheless, have «a olaim upon celebrity 
owing tothe fact that the average length 
of life ia greater in the r country than tn 
any other Kuropean one. Reoawnt statiation 
Khow that for males the average is 48 years 
and 3 months, and for females it ia bl years 
and Smonths, [tl4a valuable commentary 
on this that the inortality in Norway in 17 
por cont, lows than in the centre or weat of 
Kurope, 

Three of the largest olive groves in the 
world are being planted in Southern Oall- 
fornia, One grove, of 400 acres, in Orange 
county, will contain 40 000 trees, Another 
near Colton, will have 34 000 trees, and a 
third, noar Pomona, will have 24 000 treea, 
There # more olive planting In Oalifornia 
this #@ason than atany previous time, the 
boom being due to the increased popular- 
ity of California ollves in Amerioan mar- 
ketn, The olive crop of Southern Uall- 
fornia last season was worth $120,000, and 
the growers say that three times the 
amount of fralt could have been sold, 

New Interest has been awakened in Great 
Britain oonoerning the utilization of ateam- 
power and existing railways for the rapid 
transport af heavy guna, to be afterwarda 
fired from the line, Thia problem of rail- 
way batteries and armored trains should 
have a kindred interest for Amerton, 
where the aréa of sea coast and border 
defense is greater than that of any Uon. 
tinental nation. For nearly half acentury 
the question of how beat to use ordinary 
railways, a8 well as specially prepared 
military lines, for the transport of heavy 
artillery, capable of being brought Into 
action upon the rails has engaged the at- 
tention of foreign artillerymen and engin- 
eera, In America to day the extension of 
the railway system is more favorable to 
experiments with railway batteries than 
the railroad statua of the Old World to 
Kuropean trials. 


The great Sahara desert of Africa ia 
regarded as the hottest region in the 
world. The vast plain—which extends 


3.400 miles frou: ast to weet, and 000 from 
north has a temperature of 150 
degrees Fahrenheit in the hottest days of 
summer, It in said that the caravans, 
which usually consist of from (00 to 2 000 
camels, with their assistanta, experience 
great suffering through the Intense heat 


to #outh 





and the deprivation of water, as the din 


| tances between wells very often 6xoeeda ten 


days. There are numerous instances on 
record where whole tribes have perished 
from thirst, as the wells and wprings to 
which they had journeyed had been dried 
up by the heat. It wouid be impomsibie 


| for anyone but the acclimatised Moors, 


Berbers ant A 
| in 


aba to live, even fora day, 
the heart of the rainiess Sahara In 
apie of the fact that the days ere extremely 
hot, .b6 nights are nearly always uncom 

lortatiy cold, and the travelers are obliged 


to burden themselves with blankets tn 
order to endure the change, 
ee, eee 
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THE PiG WITH A STRAIGHT TAIL. 





BY H. Y¥. LL 





\HERE was onces pig who came into 
the world with a straight tail; bat at 
first nobody noticed that there was 

anything peculiar atoat him. He ran here 
and there like other little pigs, and cried, 
‘Quee! quee! quee!" after the manner of 
his race in youth. . 

When he was about three months old, 
however, his mother, the old sow, made 
an astounding discovery. 

“Well, I never!’ she exclaimed; ‘Al- 
fred haa a wiraight tall |! That is probably a 
align that he is going to become somebody 
in partionlar. His career will doubtless be 
an exceptional one.”’ 

The Dorking ben passed by, and the sow 
called at her, 

“Have you observed it?’’ she asked. 

‘(Onpeerved what?” sald the Dorking 
hen. 

“Alfred's tail. It is quite atraight.’’ 

“Pooh! anawered the Dorking hen, 
noratohing up an earwig and devouring it 
‘That's nothing unusual. I've had heaps 
of pullots with astral ght tails.” 

Kar wigs al ways disagreed with the Dork- 
ing hen, and made her crose and contempt 
uous, 

“I'm not talking about pullets,’’ said the 
sow sbarply; ‘I'm talking about pigs.” 

“Well, | cannot trouble my head with 
these fine distinctions,” clucked the Dork 
ing hen. ‘‘l have my living to gain, you 
must understand. And speaking of that, 
I wieh you would trouble yourself to get 
up fora minute, It ls just possible that 
you are aitting on another earwig.’’ 

The sow rosein disgust, and waddled 
over to the cart horse, who stood lazily 
fliching the flles off hin back in the shadow 
of the barn. 

“You know iny son Alfred 7” began the 
sow. 

“There are so many of them,” answered 


THE SATURDAY 


, 


| 


| while whe is upside down,” muttered the 


_| sow. “It would really be unwise to waste 


any more time on so topsy-turvy a creat 
ure.”’ 

Ho the sow wandered along till she met 
the shepherd's dog, who greeted her with 
the courtesy of a dog of the world. 

“A fine day, Mr. Towzer,"’ said the sow. 


time, haven't you?’ 

‘© You; indeed,”’ anawered the shepherd's 
dog, with conviction in bis tones. 
1 have frequently journeyed as far as our 
market town,” 

“And have you ever in your travels 
cowe across a pig with a straight tail?” 

“Never,” reluctantly admitted the shep- 
herd's dog; “but 1 once saw a monkey in 
our market town, and it isn’t everybody 
who sees as much as that, | can assure 
you,” 

‘What's a monkey?” inquired the sow, 

“It's an animal that goes about witha 
music making machine they call an or- 
gan,” lofuly explained the shepherd's dog. 
“The one | saw was dreased like a inan, in 
a red coat and biue trousers” 

“How splendid!’ murmured 
“And had it a straight tail 7’ 

“Oh, yea,”’ said the shepherd's dog. ‘It 


the sow, 








the cart horse, with languid interest. “And | 


they all look much alike when they are 
aniffing at a person's heels,’’ he added. 

‘Kut Alfred has a straight tall.’ 

“Has it hairaa yard long on the end of 
it?’ inquired the cart horse, politely atif- 
ling a yawa. 

“Of course it hasan't,’’ said 
“What a ridiculous question 1’ 

“Then it won't be much use to bim in 
fly time, straight or curly,’’ said the cart 
horee 

And with 
dropped into a deep doze, 
bled on, grambling and 
went. 

“They have no sympathy at all with the 
feelings of a mother,” she snorted, “I’m 
afraid thie farmyard isn inhabited by a 
dreadfully callous lot of peopie,”’ 

There was aratiie of hoofs behind 
as tho calf frisked up. 

“Ll was round the corner when you had 
that convereation with the cart horse,’’ de- 
clared the calf. “What was the discussion 
about? I distinctly heard sverything you 
waid, but | couldn't quite catch It" 

“Thats a bull,’’ observed the sow. 

“Why not?” retorted the calf fippantiy. 
“I'm «a ball calf.” 

“Well, | was telling the cart horse about 
my son's straight tall,”’ said the sow, 
pleased W return to her favorite topic. 
‘That's an uncommon sort of tall for a pig 
to possess, you see, and tn my opinion it 
will lead to something.”’ 

“it's certain to, if your son walks back- 
ward,’ chuckled the oalf, throwing his 
hind lege intothe air, “Excuse my high 
apirita, won't you ?”’ 

*] would lower both my spirits and my 
heela, if | were in your place,” indignantly 
auewered the sow, who was much of- 
fended by the calf’s fiivolous treatment of 
what was to her a most serious subject. 

The calif gambolled off, while the sow 
trudged on to the pond, to have a few 
words with the Aylesbury duck. 


the sow. 


that he closed bis eyes and 
The sow ram 
grunting as she 


her 


“Are you anything of an authority on | 


taille ?’’ queried the sow. 

“What kind of tails ?"’ 
bury duck. 

“Pige’ taile—straight pigs’ tails,’’ replied 
the sow anxiously. 

“I'm sorry 1 can'tsupply you with in- 
formation concerning thom,’’ quacked the 
Aylesbury duck. “It would have been a 
totally different affair if you had 
to consult me about tad poles’ tails," 


Aylesbury duck turne 


wanted 
Ho aaying, the 
a hall somersault, and 
with her head 
grew tired of waiting for 


natural position. 


remained ac ng 
under water that the sow 


her to resume a 


maki the Aylea- | 


ran up alamp poat and hung by its tail 


from the bar, and I noticed that its tail was | 


as straight as a rope. 

“Then that settles it, and itis asl ex 
pected !'’ cried the sow, whose brain coim- 
menced to whirl as she thoughtof these 
wonders. “When Alfred is fully grown, 
I suppose he also willrunup lamp posts 
and hang from bars—in a red coat and 
blue trousers—to the astraing of music, 
W hat distinction !"’ 

Atthis juncture the farmer's lad came 
running past He was talking oxcitedly 
to himself. 

“That there clumsy calf have been an’ 
kicked they young pigs into the 
well, and the poor thing's drowned,’ he 
panted. ‘‘Whatever will tmasier say, | 
wonder ?”’ 

When the sow overbeard these 
she felt herself growing pale 
bristioes, 

‘“ioodness me!’’ 
may be Alfred !"’ 

Without stopping to take leave of the 
shepherd's dog, she bundled off to the sty, 
where she discovered her piglings ool- 
lected together, all with very grave faces. 
In great distress of mind she counted 
them, and found them one short, 

“Alfred would play with that rough 
calf, though some of us warned him not 
to,” squealed the little pigs in) chorus, 
“Now he isin the hole where the clean 
water is.”’ 

It wasa dreadtul blow to the sow, as 
you may easily imagine; but she had a 
young familly to look after, and when that 
is the case aimother cannot afford to give 
way to perpetual grief. But ehe sorrowed 


one o' 


words, 
under her 


she exciaimed., ‘It 


over Alfred for along, long while, lament. | 


ing him as the flower of her litter; though, 
maybe, if he had lived, he wouldn't have 
Krown up into such a very remarkable 
porker after ail, his straight tail notwitn- 
standing. 

ee 


A THUNDERSTORM. 





BY A. J. F. 


said the southwest wind as he blew | 


a laren is athunderstorm coming,”’ 


softly over the corn fleld. 

“Thunderstorm ! nonsense,”’ 
the corn, rustling stiffly. 
bardly acloud in sight, 
hear what he says?”’ 

“Yona, sald the poppies, laughing, and 
opening their petals a little wider to the 
bot sunshine, 
frighten us, He 
it.” 

“I do, indeed,’’ answered the wind, ‘It 
is fine and sunny this morning, but in an 
hour or two it will be very different. You 
bad better prepare for a storm.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the poppies, nodding 
their lovely head 
of such a thing as a storm coming Gi » day 
like this ?’’ 

To an inexperienced eye it certainly did 
net look the sort of a day fora storm. The 
only clouds to be seen were quite low 
down, and almost hidden from the sight 
of the inhabitants of the cornfield by a tal! 

hawthorn, in which 
rping and twittering nu 


answered 
“Why, there is 


does not really mean 


hedge of the birds 


were ch er! 


Hy the side of this hedge ran a pathway 


ry and duety, across which bh nbers 
ants were hurrying to and fro 
the heat of the August sun 


pouring down upon them. 


heed leas of 


which was 


“If Lepeak to her, she can’t bear me | 


“You have been a greattraveler in your | 


“Why, | 


Poppies, do you | 


“He is only saying itto | 


aily. ‘Whoever heard | 
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sects which buzzed 


around. 


so close to the ground beside the path. 


storm. 


| darker overbead. 
The southwest wind had 
| poppies and 


fiantly. 


in their 
lizards had gone when the sun went 
birds bad 


and the 
ing. 
Then came flashes of lightning and deaf- 


|} the rain came down in torrents. 
the petals off the poppies one after an 
other, and beat them into the ground, 

It swept down upon the bees and other 
insects that still clung to the flowers, 
knocked them to the ground, and beat 
upon them till they were dead. 

It grew fiercer and stronger till the 
plants gave way beneath it and fell to the 
| ground, Even the corn, strong as it was, 
| was overcome, and broke down and was 
| crushed and battered by the pitiless rain. 
The thunder pealed, and the lightning 
played over the field as if in mockery ol 
the poor things being destroyed therein. 
And still the rain and hail poured down 
upon them, battering, mangling, and 
crushing corn, flowers, and insects, 

* * * a * * 





Karly next morning the southwest wind 
came sauntering gently along. 
“Well, friends,” he said 
“who was right about 

storm ?"’ 

But noone answered him, a d looking 
round in astonishment, he soon saw the 
reason why. ‘The beautiful cornfield was 
laid waste, not a poppy, not a daisy, nora 
single corn stalk raised its head from the 
scene of desolation. 

Such a changein one day seemed im- 
possible, and the southwest wind, who had 
come along laughing to himself at the way 
in which he would tease the flowers for 
their disbelief in him yesterday, was 
struck with dismay. 

tle blew softly over the poor broken- 
down corn, whispering encouragement 
and trying to induce it and the flowers to 
inake an 6ffort to rise, but no one seemed 
inclined to make the attempt, and at last 
he went off disheartened. 


cheerfully, 
the thunder 





But about the middle of the day he came 
again, and the sun shone out, and together 
they assisted some of the corn to stand up 
once more, 

For asthe sundried up the wet which 
still clung to them, the wind 
himself between the 


other raised itself up once more. 

Kut even when the sun and wind to- 
| gether had done all they could, there were 
| atill hundreds upon hundreds of corn- 
stalks and flowers lying upon the ground, 
too, much battered and broken to make 
any attempt to rise, 

The little pimpernels had opened their 
petals and looked as bright as ever, the 


the birds were singing in the hedge, but 
the greater partof the field was a scene 
of desolation; and as the southwest wind 
thought to himself, but refrained trom 
saying, it wasa melancholy warning to 
all people who refuse to bend before a 
storm. 


—<———e 


It is common to say that a liar will not 
be believed although he speaks the truth. 
The con verse of this proposition is equally 





true, but more unfortunate—that a man 
who has made a reputation for voracity 
will not be discredited though he utter 
what is false But he that would make« 
sé Of a reputation for veracity to estat 

lighalie would set fire to the tem ple of 


truth with a fagot which had been stolen 
| from her altar. 


Two little lizards were lesily basking 
on the bank beneath the hedge, where a 
| dozen different kinds of wild flowers 
opened their petals invitingly to the in- 
and hummed 


Thunderstorm, indeed! It was a ridicu- 
lous idea All the flowers agreed witb the 
corn, in spite of the warning their friend 
the southwest wind had given them; all 
| but the little scarlet pimpernels growing 


They did not laugh at the idea, but an. 
awered, ‘Yes, yes, we thought so;” and 
presently, when the clouds came higher 
‘overhead, they began to close their petals, 
That was their way of preparing for a 


But none of the other flowers took any 
notice or made any preparation for the 
coming storm; not even when the sun 
wentin, and the clouds grew thicker and 


gone, but tho 
field daisies laughed atone 
another amongst the corn, and opened 
their petals as wide as they would go, de- 


Presently it began to rain. In an instant 
the ants had all dissppeared and were safe 
well-built rain-proof nest. The 
stopped their twitter- 


ening crashes and peals cf thunder, whilst 
It tore 


ants were running here and there, and | 





| country the gold and other ornaments D 
| lying idle are estimated to be 


insinuated | 
corn stalks and the | 
ground very gently, and one after an. | 





| 
} 
| 
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THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGS, r 
The word Eskimo means “Ray Fish 


Eaters." 


In Holland no newspapers are issued 


on Sunday. 


The Pacific is fully a mile 
any other ocean, : Songer thea 
Fully 2,500 persons commit suicide in 
Russia every year, 


In Africa wives are sometimes sold 
for two packets of hairpins. 


Beer costs 25 cents a glass, or $2, 
gullon, at Circle City, Alaska. 


In all Spanish America the Indians 


form the great mass of population, 


One thousand tons of soot settle 
monthly within the 118 +qnare miles of Lon- 
don. 


Some naturalists say that the whale 
was once a land animal that took to the water 
for safety. 

An anthropologist says that the ears 
of women are set further forward on the head 
than those of men, 


Human hair varies in thickness from 
the two hundred and fiftieth to the six han. 
dreth part of an inch, 


Americans use more than 0,000,000 
pounds of tea a year, nearly ail of which 
comes from China, 


Oat of 17,000,000 inhabitants of Spain, 
more than 11,000,000 are ignorant of the art of 
reading or writing. 


From China $460,000 worth of human 
hair is exported annually. It comes mostly 
from the heads of malefactors, paupers and 
dead people, 


A Kansas man who carried his to- 
bacco and Cartridges in the same pocket got 
thein mixed when he filled his pipe. He isn't 
sinoking now, 


The Siamese have a great horror of 
odd numbers, and have never been known to 
put five, seven, nine, or eleven windows ina 
house or temple, 


It is said that certain studentsin Paris 
now wear muzzles when perusing the old 
books in the National Library, so as not to tn- 
hale the book microbes. 


Nutmegs grow iu the Banda Islands, 
The Dutch once enjoyed a complete mo 
nopoly of this spice and supplied the whole 
of Europe with them, 


Two or three species of birds are 
known to xccompany the crocodile whenever 
he appears above water, and togive the alarm 
whenever danger appears. 


The opening of a door of a room 
in Lapland during the winter is instantly fol- 
lowed by # miniature snowstorm, the cou- 
densed moisture falling in flakes. 


In the Dutch West Indies the slaves 
were emancipated fn 1863. It is stated that 
46,000 were treed, their owners being com- 
pensated at the rate of £32 for each slave. 


The wings of the owl are lined witha 
soft down, that enables the bird to fly with- 
out making the slightest sound, a very im 
portant matter toa nocturnal bird of prey. 


In A+sam a curious burial custom ex- 
ists. All corpses are lowered from the roofs 
with ropes, it being contrary to the laws of 
the country to carry « dead body through 
door. 


Schemnitz is the oldest and most 
famous mining town in Hungary. The mines 
have been worked since the time of the ko 
mans, and produce gold and silver, copper 
and lead, 


The hoarding of treasure by the peo- 


ple of India is shown by the fact that in thas 
ow 


worth over 
$1,250,000 000 


A curious notice is to be seen in the 
street cars of an Llltnois town, The wording 
of it runs thus: “J. N. Blank, Justice of the 
Peace. Marriage ceremonies performed on 
short notice.” 


Karl Goldmark, the Hungarian com- 
poser, has added a new opera of the richest 
orchestral beauty to the lyric stage in his 
“Cricket on the Hearth.” The characteristic 
chirping of the cricket and the simmering of 
the tea-kettle form the basis of the over 
ture, 


In a nail foundry in Williamsburg, 
New York, the bellows under the forges are 
worked by five big mongrel dogs, which labor 
regularly a little more than an hour # 
half each day, feeding and sleeping !" the . 
foundry. Theantmals tread inside * whee! 
eight feet in diameter. 


More than 40,000 sparrows have been 
destroyed in Gratiot county, Mich., on 
the past 12 months, as shown by the bounties 
paid, but the birds appear to be practically os 
numerous as ever, One man makes * K 
income as & sparrow hunter, collecting 
average of $60 4 month in bounties. 

The city of Montpelier, in France, 
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said to be the first to regulate 
Wrap] e , whic arti 
red i lored pap 
itely forbidden.’ Printed pape! 
nanuscripte may only be used for . 
tubles For all other articles of 


pauper, either white or straw colored, 
used 
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LOVE’S OLD SONG. 
BY W. W. LONG. 
Play it softly, 16 ts holy, 
Love's old silent tune, 
Resurrected here in shadows, 
By a dead rose of one June, 


soft 1t sobs tn minor music, 
Filled with tears, 

Where along the silent pathway 
Lie the fair dead years. 


Play it softly, it is holy, 

With the dreams of a fond past, 
Resurrected from the shadows 

W here love's broken vows were cast. 








THE CHINESE THRONE, 





After the present Empercr ascended 
to the throne of China, his government 
yielded the point and agreed to receive 
the diplomatic corps in the same man- 

i ner that they are received by the sov- 
ereigns of Europe. The first ceremony 
;, of this kind, which took place on March 
5, 1891, was an event in Chinese history. 
The members of the several legations 
arrived at Fu Hua, or East Flower gate 
) of the forbidden city, at 10 o’clock on 
that morning in sedan chairs, each 
escorted by two mounted officers of the 

| imperial guards. 

They were there met by the members 
of the teung li yamen, who conducted 
them to the Shih Yung Kung, the 
temple of the great river god, when 
they offered tea and sweetmeats, An 
hour later they were escorted to the 
Tsu Kuang Ko, or reception hall, a 
handsome building profusely decorated 
with gilded coverings and ornamented 
with gay colors. The ball is approached 
by eight marble steps, which lead to a 
broad marble terrace. Around this ter- 
race isa balustrade, supported by nu- 
merous pillars of marble, pure white 
and beautifully engraved. 

The emperor arrived about the same 
time in his chair, which was covered 
outside and in with yellow silk, the of- 
ficial button on top being gold inetead 
of silver, and the ends of the bearing 
poles being elaborately carved and 
capped with gilded dragons, 

The dean of the diplomatic corps, 
escorted by members of the foreign 
oflice, was conducted into the hall, the 
sides of the approach to the steps, the 
steps themselves and the terrace being 
crowded with eunuchs employed in the 
place, and civil and military officers 
whose rank did not entitle them to enter 
the presence of the emperor. 

Each member of the diplomatic corps 
was yiven @ separate audience by the 
emperor, who was seated upon a marble 
throne. As they crossed the threshold 
they bowed, advanced three or four 
paces and bowed again, then advanced 
Wa point between the two dragon pil- 
lars, where a third stop and bow was 
made, There a foreign carpet covered 
the floor of the platform, which was 
about three feet high. Three flights of 
sleps ascended to the platiorm, one in 
the middle and one at each end. 

The ambassadors and ministers stopped 
about twelve feet from the emperor, 
where they made their speeches, which 
Were translated by an interpreter into 
Chinese. They then advanced and 

‘ handed letters of credence tu Prince 
Ching, who had been standiny on the 
left of the emperor. 

Taking the papers he ascended the 

j steps, approached the table in front of 

the emperor and laid them upon it, not 
kneeling until he had deposited them. 
he emperor replied to the speeches in 
the Manchu dialect after the diploma- 
lists had returned to their places be- 
tween the dragon pillars, his remarks 
being translated into Chinese by Prince 
Ching, sentence by sentence. -The exit 
irom the hall was made by walking 
backward, with bows at three places. 


Within the pink walls that surrounded 
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mensions, Their exteriors are pointed | 
that peculiar white which Europeans 

have never been able to imitate and 

roofed with tiles of imperial yellow. 

The Fu Hua, or East Flower gate, is 

reached from the Tartar city by passing 

over a marble bridge handsomely deco- 

rated and bearing several tablets with 

inscriptions that betoken long life, pros- 
perity, happiness and other blessings. 

Immediately before the gates are the 
western gardens, handsomely laid out 
in the highest taste and skill in land- 
scape architecture and surrounding a 
lake that covers several acres. The 
nearest temple is dedicated to the great 
river god, and there the emperor offers 
sacrifices to appease that disorderly 
joss, who is responsible for the flouds 
which so frequently devastate the low- 
lauds of northern China. 

About the ground are stationed thou- 
sands of imperial guards, who are dis- 
tinguished by their yellow tunics and 
violet cloaks. They have a series of 
uniforms, which are changed at intervals 


by the emperor’s orders, 
oC Ne 


VARIETIES IN COURTING,—''Prob- 
ably there is no instance,’’ said Sir Ar- 
thur Helps, ‘‘in which two lovers have 
made love exactly in the same way as 
any other two lovers, since the world 
began.’’ Such statement is very truc. 

Barkis insinuated, Vivien charmed 
Merlin, Alexander made a bonfire for 
Thais. Bassanio soft-soldered Portia 
with a leaden casket. The garrulous 
female in the Arabian Nights told her 
husband stories. Hippomenes had a 
close race for Atalanta, but he played 
an apple-game on her. 

In the Polynesian Islands they win 
their hearts by beating their heads with 
a shillelagh. Harry the Eighth and 
Bluebeard were off with the head of the 
old love before they were on with the 
new. Newton poked down the tobacco 
in his pipe with his sweetheart’s finger 
—a warm token of affection ! 

Tristram did it with the -harp, and 
was likewise a good liar. Ilis two 
Isoldes were too many for him. oth- 
well was inclined to Mary, and locked 
her up io bis castle. Romilly, the fa- 
mous lawyer, killed himself because his 
wife died, while a good many others kill 
themselves because they will not dic. 

Nicholas of Russia wanted to “pop’’ 
at a dinver table, but didn’t like to be 
caught at it, 80 he imbedded a rivy ina 
lump of bread, and handed it to the 
lady. 

Charlemagne’s secretary was caught 
by a snowstorm flirting with the em- 
peror’s daughter at night, and she 
carried him home on her back, so that 
his footsteps shouldu’t be traced, The 
emperor heard of it, and saddled him 


on to her for the balance of her life. 
ee 


brains of (old. 


Nothing grows so fast as trouble that 
is nursed, 

Much doing is not 80 important as 
well doing. 

Life has always action; it is our own 
funit if ttover be dull. 

The mau who quarrels with his lot 
makes it burder, 

Gold is never so bright as when it is 
used tn dotng good, . 

Time’s chisel deepens the mark every 
thine there ts uw frown upon the face. 





slander them to cover their own Infamy. 
Sellishness is self robbery, no matter 
whether it dwells tn 4 hut or in « palace. 
It costs us more to be Laiserable than 
would serve to inake us perfectly happy. 
Force may subdue, but love gains; he, 
therefore, that forgives first, wing the laurel. 





the forbidden city are several temples | 


ana , . 
forty or more palaces and other 
£8 which are occupied as resi- 
fperor’s immediate at 
® and licerr gual 
are All of one story and of uni- 


Zatt 


architecture, diflering only in di 





It is the man who is least willing t» 
practice, who finds the most fault with the 
preaching. 

No greater mistake can be made than 
to make the aceun ation of riche the first 


Femininities. 


There is only one sudden death among 
women to overy eight among men. 


Florence: What is the first thing you 
have to learn in golf? Marion: What to wear. 


Love is a beautiful kind of hypnotism, 
sometimes brought on by perfumes and cos 
metics, 


Nearly one-half of the total popula- 
tion of the earth live in China, India and 
Japan, 


That rosy dush upon her face as she 
comes to meet you may be due to ua tight 
corect, or it nay have come tn a round tin box. 


An ice marriage took place recently 
in Holland. A couple were married on the 
frozen Zuyder Zee, the ceremony betng fol- 
lowed by a dance on skates. 


Little boy: Isn’t tathers queer? Auntie: 
In what manner? Little boy: When a little 
boy does anything for his papa he doesn't get 
anything; but if another man's boy does it he 
wots a penny, 


Mrs. Fannie R. Allen, of Athol, Mass., 
who ts 75 years old, recently took unto herself 
a now husband, This is somewhat remark- 
able in view of the fact that the bride is a 
vreat-grandmother, 


Chinese mothers are said to often turn 
their girl babies over to the hucksters, who 
hawk them about the streets in « basket, sell 
ing them for an tnsignificant price. Mothers 
of infant sOns buy these girl bauvies and rear 
them as future daughters in-law. 


President Twiny, of the Western le- 
sorve University, who has beon Investigating 
the subject, places the number of graduates 


from American colleges and untversities at 
about 300,000, Of these about 150,000 are now 
living. 


A recent very young and much-in- 
dulged bride bad twenty-six bridesmaids to 
attend her. Not all stood at the altar, ten oc 
cupying front pews. But the procession of 
young women preceded her entrance, and 
sixteen surrounded her throughout the core 
mony. 

Mrs, Anna Mullin, of Chicago, is at 
the head of « large commission bustiuess, 
where she employs # great nuinber of people, 
having two stenographers to look after her 
correspondence, She wentinto the work on 
the death of her husband, simply taking the 
place he had lett, 


The latest whim of women cyclists is 
to have their wheels painted to match thetr 


dress, In the London streets are seen cycles 
in Various shades of green, bDiown and terra 
cotta. The fashion was started by Lady Wuar- 


wick, whoin suinmer had her wheel painted 
white, and who dressed in white from head to 
toot. 


In a wealthy family of Vienna the 
husband made his wife a new year's vift of « 
dozen patr of gloves, Tndignant at such 
stinviness, the lady, as s00n as her husband's 
buck was turned, flung the gloves into the 
fire, Explanations ensued at table; and what 
wus the trasctble Indy'’s astonishment 
learning that Gach patr of gloves was wrapped 
up ina bank nove for 100 florins! 


on 


A lady traveler in Thibet yives the 
following recipe for tea as nude tn that coun 
try: “For ax persons, boil a tea-cupful of tea 
in three pints of water for ton minutes, with 
nH heaping dessertspoonful of soda; put the in- 
into the with pound of 
and # small tablespoonful of salt 
until the combination is as thick as 

shes adds that Thibetans prize butter 
ave—forty, fifty, or oven sixty years 


fusion churn, one 
butter 
Churn 
cream.” 
for its 
old! 
An old bachelor was rather taken 
aback a day or two since, Viektloay 
up a book, he ox lated, upon seeing a wood 
cut representing a man kneeling at the foet 
of » woman, “Before lL would ever knoel to a 


us follows 


and stretch it." And then turning ton young 
woman, he inquired—‘bDo you not think tt 
would the best thing I could dot’ ‘he 
would undoubtedly the test for the wo 
was the saurcastle reply. 

It is said that when artists are seck- 
ing Yor models, the palin for beauty and syn 
metry of figure ts viven tothe yiris of Spain, 
while the daughters of rural Ireland are a 


be 
be 


mian,”’ 





Those who wrong others, ygeuerally | 


wood second, The prettlost faces and most 
graceful throats are found among Atmorican 
maidens. A model for #« perfect arm 
be sought for among Greclan ladies, while a 
lady of the Turkish harem would be regarded 
as the possessor of a daintily commendable 
hand, Itallans are usoally good in figure, and 
| some of the most beautiful models, perfectly 
proportioned, are derived from the women ot 
sunny Italy. 


A clover villow ig one of the latest 
world of fash- 


novelties in the over- changing 


fon. The red clover must be at ite fullest 
when picked for the pillow, Take a5 many 
DlossomsB ”s would fll a Imrge waeah tub, 


snlt over them 


#eprinkle a pound of fine table 


and stir them wel sbout once a day, until 

they are thorougtily dried, without falilryg to 

pleces Thisis the Alltnge for a pillow tmuade 
white ‘ j oo ‘ ! lered wit 
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 ‘Pasculinities. 


It is well enough to have a nurse, but 
do not forget that « baby needs a mother. 


A Roane county, Tenn., man lit the 
fuse of a stick of dynamite, lay down on ft 
and waited until ho was blown into shreds. 


A man in Republic county, Kan., fired 
eleven shots at some decoy ducks before he 
discovered they were not the genuine ar 
ticle. 


A wife has no business sewing for the 
heathen when her husband wears a heavy 
long tatled coat in summer to avotd embar- 
rassinent. 


There is a man in Brunewick, Me., 
who steals the electric lights in front of 
stores, Ilo yrnsps the wires and yanks them 
out by the roots, 


J. B. Darnell, of Odessa, Ky., owns a 
mule 4% years of age. The old animal ta still 
hale and hearty, and can shake as lively a leg 
as when 10 years old, 


Among the Kondeh people, who live 
on Lake Nyassa, in Africa, the favorite form 
of suicide is to enter the water and allow 
one's self to be devoured by a crocodile, 


According to the latest official statis- 
tics Herr Krupp, the gunmaker of Eason, te 
the wealthiest Prussian subject. He pays 
taxes on a declared tncome of nearly $1,- 
900,000. 

Daniel Baugh, of Jeffersonville, Ind., 
is 107 years of age. He colobrated his birth 
day last week by a dinner, at which six gen- 
erations of the family were reated at the 
table, 

It is said that on an inquest held iu Lon- 
don recently twelve of the fourteen Jurymen 
who inquired Into the death of & man named 
Robinson were named Smith; the rematning 
two were named Jones and Brown, 


The influence of women is making it- 
self felt in Kansa., where a judge bas held 
thattf aman calls upona girl regularly and 
takes her to the entertainments now and 
then, he ts legally betrothed to her. 


Judge Arthur Dale, of Wichita, Kan., 
has broken the divorce record lie gave a 
decree exactly 2% seconds after the caso was 
presented to him. There were just 2 words 
taken, and no questions were propounded. 


Oliver Caswel, a blind aud deaf wute, 
to whom Dickens devoted several pages of 
his \merican Notes," dled recently at 
Conantcut, KR, lL When Dom Pedro visited 
Newport some years ago he sent for Caswel 
aod presented him with a gold souventr, 


The Drince of Wales does not take so 
much interest in his wardrobe as he did some 
yoursago. He ts still one of the dressed men 
in the world, and his influence on men's fash 
ions is as groatas it ever was; but those who 
have charge of his attire complain that he 
has lost his old onthuslasim on the subject of 
dross. 

Japauese army vtlicers have been study 
joy the effect of the Christian religion on the 
morals of their troops, and a Japanese paper 
Hays that they have concluded that “Chrin 
tianity 14 most beneficial in fta effect upon 
the ua itubolisheos the fear of death 
in the Mold and inakes the mon behave better 
in overy way.” 


soldiers, 


Lincoln was the first occupant of the 
Witte House to wear a beard, and Grant was 
the fret to wear It waa, up to 
the time of Lincoln, considered gross and un 
clean to wear elther beard or mustache, Lin 
Cleveland basa mod 


& mustache, 


coln had no mustache, 





worn, | would enctrele ny neck with « rope | 


would | 


orate mustache, and tn the only one of the 
Presidents to wear a mustache without a« 
beard, 

| Miss Darida Harper, daughter of 
President Harper, of the Untversity of Chi 
cago, Was recently toitintod asa member of 


the Keotertc Club, the women's secret soclety 
of the universality of her grotesque re 
| quirements was to push around the campun fr 
little wheelbarrow containing « dinton 
tive yellow do 
disabied dolis 


ted 


and a chotes collection of 


Professor Kudolph Falb, of Vienna, 
BnNOUTCOR that the earth will come tanto ool 
liston with «» comet on November ll, iw The 
eyrth iteelf will survive the shock, but every 
living thing will be choked with polronous 
yares nnd be finally cremated. [tmay be well 
to remark that the same professor prodicued 
thatin September, Ie4, California would be 
wrenched from the matniand and New York 
City sublerged in the Atlantic Ocean, 


It is a curious and litth: known fact 
that most of the bookkeepern and cashiers 
employed tn Japanese business houses are 
Chinamen, whoare given the preference for 
such purithous because of their honesty. Lt ts 
suid that « Chinaman will cheatif he gets a 
chance, but If entrusted with money he keeper 
iteufeiy. The manager of a Hong hong bank 
declared recently, after forty yours of active 
business life, that he 
Chinese defaulter 





had never known of « 


The tea used in the immediate house- 


hold of the Emperor of Chinn is treated wit! 
the utmost care It in raisod ina guiden sur 
rounded by « wall, so that neither man ner 
benat an wetanywhere near the piants At 


time of t t ‘ ecting thes 


Aw 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Kvery veriety of Hower which nature 
bes produced, sad many othbors which 
muat have originated in the fertile brain of 
the flower waker, are in conspicuous evi- 
dence, and flower bonuetsa are shown 
among the newest hata The flower toque 
ia very becoming, and bate with brine 
have sinall bunches of vicieta almost on 
tirely covering the brim and crown, with 
the adaition of tulle te heighten them, | 
Flower bonnes are pretly combinations 
of violets, roses and foliage, and migno- 
nette ia often added. One pretty bonnet 
of pale green straw has a jet bow in front, 
a “onchopeigne’’ of ivy loaves and berries, | 
and an aigrette of groen and black bird of | 
paradise plumes, and pink and yellow 
ronen on either side, laradise feathers are 
one of the revivals of fashion, and they are 
seen on the larger bats, falling away frou 
wither side of the crown, making the offoet 
of the width very apparent Panann 
atrawe aro worn, and one, very daintily 
trimmed, bas plaitings of biack aud white 
tulle standing up around the crown and 
covering the brim, with #« Hnisheof white 
tomes and leaves al Lhe back 

Another fancy in tat trimming in to 
have bown of wide ribbon tatehing the 


etraw in color, tulle of the samo tint, and 
coptrast in the oolor of the Mowers only. 
A hat with a double brim of biscultcolored 
slraw bas round the edge a ruchoot horse 
heir laoe ornamented with cream applique 
lance, and jet, purple and pink Mowers 
decorate the back and throe foatheors stand 
op from the crown, Dress bonnets are 
meade of tulle and lace very light and 
wiry little trifles as to tmiaterial, bul larger 
than those worn last season aud mock 
jJoweolsof every tint are used for trimiing 
One of the protilost bonnets has a dia 
dem of emerald and suiall rhinestones 
aud @ group of black and green quills wt 
oue side. Blaok and white dross bonnets, 
with plenty of jewels in the trimming, 
aro especially fashionable this season. 
One of the exceptions in millinery is the 
broad-briuimed hat, with « band of velvet | 
and bandesaux of roses underneath the 
Dri, a bunch of black tips and another | 
band of velvet around the crown. ‘This is 
Ved under the chin with ribbon strings. 
Nothing delights the eye as colors, prop 

erly barmonized, while nothing jars on a | 


sensitive organization as much as ill-as | 


norted tints, The oyployment of color 
has ite foundation in plillomsophionl laws, 
for certain shades in olowe proximity to 
other Unts partake somewhat of their qual- 
ity, either raising or lowering their tone, 

Above all, should the wotpan who valor 
her appearance rtudy the proper applica- 
tion of color to dress, ‘The reason that dark 
red is becoming to brunettes is because It 
whitens the skin by controst, Yellow, 
eapeolally the dark riol shades, is flatter- 
ing to Olive skinned woinen, as it CATiBes 
them to seem fairer by vontrast, one tone 
neutralizing the other. 

Deep rose ina dificult color to manage, 
for under it most dazzling complexions 
lose their freshness when brought tn con 
tact with certain shades of pink, 

Violet should never be worn by women 
with muddy skins, as it emphasizes the 
yellow in their complexion; it) is adapted 
to both brunettes and blondes with a high 
color, as it tones them down. 

W hile the delicate shades of blue, such 
as forget-me-not, ky blae and turquoise, 
are eminently becowlng to fair women, 
they are not flattering dark ones. Dark 
blue way be safely worn by blondes and 
Lrunetter, 

(iveen is par excellence the color of fair, 
epiritual-looking women, It should not, 
however, be donned by those with too 
pallid cheeks, as It accentuates their pallor; 
Kreen, however, the most trying shades, 
may be safely adoplod, provided a little 
lace or frill intervenes, which aooentuates 
all other tones. 

Dead white ia exceedingly trying, and 
only becomes persons with lovely pink 
Unted complexion. Cream aud ivory 
white can be wore safely worn, ‘These 
white materials look well on bionde and 
brunette alike, as they take on lo thein 
selves the Vaporous mray tones, cue to the 
transmission of light 

Hiack, While universally worn, is nota! 
ways beooulng, and an all black gown ts 
apt © age a woman and bring out facial 
defeats, However, black, ospeciaily vel. 
vet twill and chiffon, are likely to be be 


couning to persons, especially tn njur 


thon with a tou f « r Some womer 
with Ia ox ‘ 
we fie ” 

ROM 

There seenie i “ | Ce ' about 
porta ‘ | the imsti¢ meeeane 1) Ot 


tie, which 


sion, such 


with w thick 


MUTIner 
hung skirt, with waist entirely of lace, oF 
bodice of plain 
mation be 
decorated on the front and shoulders with 


Ince and 


hoped 


whieh 
| taclow of 
your ago. 
Maolf cloth ts w fabric 
for COMING ald Capes, 
} a genuine Highland accent, with ther bea 


pattern 


withstanding the feeling in Pris. 
are now displsyed prominently in all the 
corset departinents, dosens being sold cach 
There are two styles, which are the 
favorite sellers, the Z7-inch haircioth bus 
is fuunced part 
ling somewhat the old-time Grecian bend. 
These are dosigned principally to be worn 
with summer gowns, 
the small baircloth bustle, with bip exten- 
This jatter style | 
neorms a necessary addition to the costume 
day, pot only aa a 
ward keeping the heavy skirls from droop 
at the sides, but also in aiding the jackets, 
which are wade with 
the better. 
Tinimense 


, are set Uipron 
green, brown or paleo inauve straw, 
\isatingn bows of brilliautly colored 
ritvon bave «a lace edge along tbe solvage 
side ol the loops, Laoe rosettos and ruches, 


foathors sel al one side, complete 


Poulpadour brooades, satin striped peau 
de sole, or Nowered Liberty silks are being 
up tuto lovely 


i4 ww round waisted 
oked up the back, and draped and 


Jnmeckot  treodlean 
Phey are mostly short and vory port look 
binge whut Chie weetet mid dit pes, 
portion Is cut seant 
rounded elreular fori, or ii Vandy kes as 
the feure of the wearer requires, and the 
Inndices aro minde of every sortof tmmaterial 


velvet and 


Kinglbaws. bull 


| largel matronized by slonder women, but 
Koy | ae | mixture tightly in pots or bottles, or a 


are Tinthy Walsts 
large jar. 


those inclined to stoulness, ane it 


onougly thin 


thor mixtures ef color and pretty cheeks 
pimided putlorinn, 
| juixtures the price for these stufls is rather 
tiiggh, bul tlie woods are wide. 
woo! uisterials they cost about as unuch as 
situtlar textiles 
The cravenette goods are tinding | 
u large sale this year for traveling, golfing, 
tonulsa, outing, 
These goods are undeniable waterproof, | 
aud therefore prove invaluable for wear 
both by mountain, streams and sea, 
oape and cap 
wearer of # cravenelts cosltuine is equip- 
for any sort 
cumbersome umbrella, and for protection 
against the sun she has now to carry but 
the lightest of rephyr-weight parasols. 


Odds and Ends, 
ON A VARIETY 
To remove a refractory screw frou: wood 
heat a plece of Iron red hotand hold it on 
top of the screw for a minute or two; then 
the screw-driver will 
screw if used while the screw is warn. 
The cloancst way to drive water bugs or 
roaches frou: bureau 
shelves is to sprinkle powdered borax over 


uround the 


clean paper, . 

Keep a bow! of oatmeal on the wash 
washing the hands dry 
The skin will be kept 
white and smooth, and less lfabie to chap 
by this process, 

Kerosene oil 
polishes, 


stand, aud after 
them in the meal. 


Ilalf # teaspoonful of sugar will uearly 
always revive a dying fire, and it is always 
a safe Lhing to use for this purpose, 

Do not mend a kid glove with sewing 
cuts the kid and shows 
the mend tore plainly, while fine cotton 
thread gives a much more satisfactory re- 
Lf w glove is torn put «a piece of silk 
colresponding shade 


for the silk 


t, baste carefully so as not to reveal the 
hes on the right side, 
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in w Hovelly. 


preventive lo | when new. 


faring skirts, to Ot | pintof any fine, delicate gravy. After it 
bows of satin, with 
buckiow of sparkling Irish diamondain the 
centre, with «a sunall basketful 


romos, Violets, 


Kinpire 


| gon plant are in perfection in July and 


clruacn 


Some 


insertion trimmed ruffles of the 


that worried 
to mdopt this | 
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| tablespoon melted butter, add two table 


| beaten eggs. Stir and mix thoroughly. 





| three quarter cups winter wheat flour. 


shelves and cover with 


It cleanses, make a flue polish 
aud proserves frou the ravages of lusects. 





If you possess a cosy corner with e shelf 
at the top have a zinc trough made to fit it, 
and fill this with some hard foliage and 
flower plants. They will last « long time 
and add greatiy to the beauty of the room. 

Delicate white laces may be cleaned by 
laying them smooth on wrapping peper 
and covering them with magnesia, Put 
another paperover this and place them 
betwoen the loaves of a book for several 
days. Brush out the white powder and 
the lace will be found to be as fresh as 


Tarragon Saucee.—To prepare tarragon 
sauce, put Into a saucepan & large half- 


has boiled five winutes, add, when In sea- 
son, & handful of fresh, green tarragon 
len ven minoed and moistened with a gen- 
serous quantity of cider vinegar, Add this 
to the gravy and let it simmer five min- 
utes. Serve with any specios of botled 
poultry. The fresh loaves of the tarra- 


August, and impart « piquant flavor to 
suUps, hashes, gravies, salads, otc, A tea- 
spoonful of leaves winced is bolled in the 
dish to be favored, ‘To preserve tarragon 
balf fill a quart glass jar, and fill itup 
with cider vinegar. Oover it closely, and 
let the tarragon infuse fora week, shaking 
the jar every day. Then pour off that 
vinegar carefully, aud throw away the 
leaves tbat were steeped in it. After wash- 
ing the jar, put iu the same quantity of 
tarragon leaves, and fill up with the same 
Vinegar before infused, The tarragon 
plant is easily cultivated, even in a small 
city yard, apd is the chief ingredient of 
French mustard, To inake an exceedingly 
fing mustard: Into a gill, or two large 
wineglasses, of the tarragon vinegar— 
strained from the leaves—mix with an 
equal quantity of salad oil, stirring well 
together; mix in thoroughly two ounces of 
uiustard seed pounded into a powder; add 
oue clove of peeled, minced and pounded 
garlic. When done, cork sand seal the 


Eggs New York Style.—Boil six oggs 
one-balf hour, drop into cold water, shell 
and quarter, Place in buttered baking 


white sauce as follows: Heat one pint of 
milk, meitin # sauce pan one tablespoon 
butter, stir into the butter two tablespoons 
(rounded) flour, add one quarter of the 
hot milk aud stir vigorously till the mix- 
ture js & smooth paste, The remainder of 
the milk may be added at three separate 
times, stirring in each addition till it is 
smoothly blended, Seasoa with one-half 
teaspoon salt and one-quarter teaspoon 
white pepper. Chop two large cold boiled 
onions: stir onions into the sauce and pour 
over the eggs. Sprinkle over the top one 
halfcup cracker cruinbs, woisten in one 


spoons grated Cheese fora top layer and 
bake ig # hot oven about fifteen or twenty 
minutes until crumbs and cheese are 
slightly brown, 

Sweet Mufftins.—One-half cup butter 
rubbed to @ cream. One half cup sugar 
stirred into the butter. Add two well- 


Add one cup sweet milk and three and 


Three rounded teaspoons baking powder 
should be sified into the flour after meas- 
uring, and the flour and baking powder 
sifted together into the muffin mixture, 
Bake in gem pans about twenty-five min- 
utos, 

Banked Salmon,— Place a can of salmon 
after opening In hot water. Letit remain 
until heated through. Peel and quarter 
about six large potatoes. When boiled, 
add one tablespoon butter, one tabiespoon 
sail, balf & saltspoon pepper aod milk or 
cream to moisten, Mash and beat with 
fork till light and creamy, While potatoes 
are boiling prepare a white sauce like that 
Kiven above for the eggs. Drain the liquor 
from the salmon, break it into flakes with 
a fork and arrange in the middie of a 
platter, Heap the hot mashed potatoes 
around the salmon end pour over all the 
While sauce, Garnish edges of platter with 
bits of parsley, 

Fruit Pin Wheeia—Koll out ple orust 
thin and cut into strips, about three inches 
wide and six or eight inches long ; spread 


1 





With inarmalade, peach butter or thick jam 
or firm jelly; roll up, fasten the 6d ges 
Ofrinly aud beke in a quick oven; when 
slicéd across the little spirals are very 
pretty 


¥ Jelly—First make pla e 
7, & R Sugar a i 
mes V\ ‘ beg y me ad 
c reli ge 6 AnAaADA & 1 twe r three 
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With whipped cream. 
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The Weak 
The Diseased 


MADE STRONG AND HEALTHY 


THROUGH 


DR. RADWAY’S 


Sarsaparillian Resolvent 


ee te eee 


Kvory drop of the Sarsaparilitan Kesol veut 
communicates througi the Blood Sweat 
Urine and other fluids and juices of ‘the “ys 
tom the vigor of life; for ft repairs the wastes 
of the body with new and sound material 
Serofula, Consumption, Syphilis, uncured and 
badly treated Venereal tn tts many form.< 
Glandular Disease, Ulcers in the Throat’ 
Mouth, Tumors, Nodes in the Glands and 
other parts of the system, Sore Eyes, Strum 
ous discharges from the Ears, and the worst 
forms of Skin Diseases, Eruptions, Feye; 
Sores, Scald Head, Kingworm, Saltrheum 
Erysipelas, Acne, Black Spots, Worms in the 
Flesh, Tumors, Cancers in the Womb, and all 
Weakening and Paintul Discharges, Night 
Sweats, Loss of Sporm, and all wastes of the 
Life Principle are within the curative range 
of this Wonder of Modern Chemistry, and « 
fow days’ use will prove toany person using 
it for either of these forms a disease ttx 
potent power to cure them. If the patient, 
daily becoming reduced by the wastes and de 
composition that are continually progrossing, 
succeeds fn arresting these wastes, and repairs 
the sume with now material made from 
healthy blood, and this the Sarsapartilian wi]! 
and does secure,“ cureis certain, for when 
once this remedy commences its work of pur- 
ification and succeeds in diminishing des tens 
of wastes its repairs will be rapid, and every 
day the pationt will feel himself growlng bet 
terund stronger, the food digesting better 
appetite fmproving and flesh and weight in. 
creasing. 


SCROFULA FROM BIRTH. 


Dr. Radway: Dear Sir—It is with pieas 
ure | take my pen in hand to inform you 
of the great cure effected by your meidi- 
cine called Sarsaparillian Resolvent. | 
have a girl three years old last September 
who has suffered with scrofula ever since 
she was two years old. In fact, the doctor 
told us she was born with it. We had our 
best local doctors with her, and it seemed 
like all hope was gone, for they told us if 
the disease settled on her lungs she could 
not be cured. This frightful disease seated 
or seized upon her lungs severely. I be- 
gan to think that our little girl could not 
live long, our physician’s medicines doing 
no good. In the meantime | received 
copy of your metical os agpmnecge called 
“False and True,” which you sent ine. 
After seeing the acoounts of s0 many 
cures affected by your treatments, | ai 
once resorted to them, though | could 
scarcely find any in this country, but | 
had the luck to get one bottie, and by the 
time sbe used it all she was most well. 
‘The ulcers that were making their appear- 
ance on her body are eutirely gone, her 
lungs a'most healed, or at least she ha 
alinost quit coughing. She has begun on 
second ttle and I believe by the time 
she uses all of it she will be well. She 
had a very bad cough, If I could have 
secured this treatment in time | could 
have saved money by it, but it is a bard 
matter to get hold of it in this country. ! 
am yours with respect, 

SAMUELS. BARKER, 
Flat Top, Mercer Uo., W. Va 


FEMALE COMPLAINT. 


Mrs, B—-, from a continual drain oo 
her system, wasted away from 160 pounds 
to75 pounds in the course of 14 months. 
She had used barks, iron, sulphuric acid, 
quinine and many of the much vaunted 
nostrums of the day, as well as ail kinds 
of injections, and still grew worse. She 
commenced the use of RADWAY'S SAK- 
SAPARILLIAN KESOLVENT. In one 
month sue gained in weight 10 pounds. 
Day after day she witnessed an increase of 
flesh and decrease of waste of Leucorriea. 
In two smonths she was entirely cured of 
the Leucorrbea, and in six months bad 
gained FIFTY POUNDS IN WEIGH + 
She is now in the possession of health ap¢ 
beauty. Let all sick ladies take the SAK- 
SAPARILLIAN KESOLVENT. 


SKIN DISEASES. HUMORS AND SORES 


There is no remedy that will cure the 
sutferer of Salt Rheum, King Wor, Kry- 
sipelas, St. Authony’s Fire, Tetiers, Kash, 
Pimpies, Blotches, Prickly Heat, Ache 
and Sores, Uleers, Boils, Humors of #1) 
kinds, so quick as the SA PAKIL- 
LIAN KESOLVENT. Let ith tried. 


THE MOST ECONOMICALI! THE BEST: 


One bottle contains more of the 4! 
principle of medicine than any other pr’ 
aration. Taken in teaspoonful doses, ¥ 

ers require five or six times & > 


>. Dy Gruggisis Price $1 


Send to DR. RADWAY & OU., 
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“Me an’ Metbaselar, and other Epi 
des,” is a nicely printed and bound 
book, by Harriet Ford. The various epi- 
»odes are quite original in idea and dra- 
matic in treatment. They describe vari- 
ous life experiences at various places, with 
different characters of people, in a way 
that wakes the volume very interesting 
reading. Published by tbe Peter Paul 
Book Company, Butlalo, For sale by 
Coates & Co, 

“An Engagemeny,” by Sir Robert Peel, 
the latest issue of the series of Bijou 
Novels, is a pleasant little love story, 
whose literary merit and thorough fresh- 
ness of plot and character, entirely justi- 
fies its inclusion among this lot of dainty 


pooks. Published by the F. A. Stokes 
Company, New York. For sale by Coates 
& Co, 


“A Rogue’s Daughter’ by Adeline Sar- 
geant isa vovel that may be specially 
commenned even in this day of numerous 
excellent stories, Itis not only interest- 
ing from its strikingly effective plot or the 
the manver in which sin is pupished and 
love and virtue get thelr rewards, but its 
dramatic effects are unfolded so  nat- 
urally that it almost seems a transcript of 
real life. Au additional attraction In such 
a book is the superior paper, printand neat 


binding. Published by the F. A. Stokes 
Couwpany New York, For sales by Coates 
& Co, 


FRESH PKRIODIOAIA, 

The excellent Pooket Magazine pub- 
lished by the F. A. Stokes Oompany New 
York iv its May numbes contains stories 
by Stanley Weyman, Julia Ward Howe, 
Stephen Crane and other eminent writers. 

“The Eclectic’? for April contains nu- 
merous interesting and important articles 
culled from the chief publications of Eng- 
land, and treating of the most advanced 
themes in the leading lines of modern 
liwrary offort. Itis a very valuable pe. 
riodical. Published at New York. 











TO-DAY IN JOHANNESBURG. 





mopolitan centre Johannesburg are 

just pow of greater interest than ever. 
Emigration there from all enterprising 
civilized nations, is still on the increase, 

First to get there. The railway journey 
from Capetown to Johannesburg of about 
three days is through a seemingly endless, 
eandy country, witb range succeeding 
range of distant mountains, all alike, and 
strikes a greater sense of vastness and des- 
olation than an expanse of naked ocean 
ilwelf. 

First and second class have sleeping ac- 
commodation, the third belng kept for 
emigrants. 

Johannesburg, which was nine years ago 
barren veldt, eight years ago a miners’ 
calp, is now the centre of someone hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, and increasing 
about as fast as bricks and morta> can be 
obtained, 

It is situated directly on top of the gold, 
and on looking down from the high 
ground above, it looks to an English eye 
like a huge, long-drawn-out mass of tin 
sheds, with its painted iron mine chimneys 
running ina straight line all along the 
Uartz gold-reef as far as you can see in 
vither direction. 

The largest or wain reef runs for thirty 
miles uninterruptedly, gold bearing and 
honeycombed with mines throughout. 
This, even were it alone, could speak for 
the stability and continued prosperity of 
the Transvaal gold-trade. 

As weenter tbe town we find fine and 
well planned streets, crossed at piaces 
with deep gutters—gullies rather—to carry 
of the water, which is often in the heavy 
SUminer rains deeper than your kuees, 

Crossing these at fast trot, the driver 
never drawlig rein, the novice is shot 
about, in his white covered two-wheeled 
cab with its large springs, like a pea ina 
bLiadder, 

indeed, one marvels at the daiutily 
dressed habitue of the place being swung 
through similarly, quite unconcerned, 
and without rumpling a frill. 


," Transvaal and ite wonderful cos 


We pass fine public buildings, very | 


Ligh houses and shops—somewhat jerry- 


Dulll, it is true, and goodness help them in | 


the event of a large street fire—but now 
velng added to, or replaced by larger and 
Hore BOlid buildings. 


66d, bricks annot be made fast 

x rthe demand, both there and li 
utiying Transvaal owns 

the “gold boow’’ is on, There are 

“*Y snd handsome shops, with most 





costly contents, which can vie with New 
York, Loudon or Paria. 

Let us watch from the high raised stoep 
outside the post office, looking down over 
the huge market square, What strikes us 
first are the two-wheeled two-borsed cabs 
with white hoods, restiessly driven by 
Malays in the inseparable red fcs, and 
these with the fast-trotting mule or horse 
wagous show the pace at which businesa 
or pleasure ie followed. 

As a covtrast coines the lumbering ox- 
wagon with ten or twelve span of oxen, a 
little Kaflir boy dragging and directing the 
leading couple by a thong round the 
horns, and the unamiable Dutoh farmer 
revolving around, swearing, and using his 
fifteen foot whip to keep the concern in 
motion at all. 

Then passes a body of some two bhun- 
dred prisoners, Kaflirs and a few whites 
leading, marched in fours by some dozen 
white helmeted pulive and four or five 
mounted men, all paraded through the 
iuaAin streets, lunocent and guilty alike, to 
the court-house, and many escaping en 
route as Oovasion offers. Well-dressd Kog- 
glish men of business, aud professional 
men, women in bandsome and dainty cos 
tumes, hustle Jews of ail degrees of 
wealih; carelessly dressed miners, and 
chaps in rags come in from prospecting or 
up country, with tie Dutchman every- 
where ip bis greasy soft felt aud blue tat 
tered puggaree, Chinese shopkeepers, | tal- 
laps, Poles, Germans; whilst outside in 
the roadways flow a continuous stream of 
Kaflirs in hats and cast-off clothing of 
every sort imagination cau picture, who 
are vot allowed by law to walk apon the 
pavement. 

Long vefore daylight the equare ts full 
of ox- wagons, some frou: distances occu- 
pying days to traverse; and the buyers of 
forage, Oats, corp, mealie-meal, tirewood, 
poultry, eggs, etc., are busy as soon as 
they can se6, 

Here the middie man makes a good 
profit, often riding far out On the roads to 
get at the illiterate Dutch farmer before 
the lattor reaches the market. Hero is an 
amusing instance of a bargain recently 
overheard on the square, 

An English trader purchased «a wagon 
load of stuff from # Boer, and by means of 
a few figures and calculations easily tossed 
off, aud with many flourishes, makes out 
that the amount he has to pay the Dutch- 
man is about half of what it ought to be, if 
correctly reckoned up at the price agreed 

“Oom Paul” cannot reckon much, but 
has a Keady Reckoner, and poluts to aud 
wants the larger amount. 

“W hat’s that?” says the ether, 

‘(Let's look at It”’ 

Then, “Why, that’s last yoar’s Keady 
Reckoner! Look here, nan, it’s warked 
1804 It’s no good now.” 

“Allamachta!’’ says the Boer, “I did not 
notice that;’? and plods off home, wagon 
and all, coutent with the lesser sum, 

No expense is spared in high living. A 
special fruit-train ie run daily from Natal, 
and fish is brought enormous distaucer, 
All South African fish, however, are either 
tasteless, or of a inilk-and-water or insipid 
flavor. 

The vegetable market Opens each morn- 
ing at dawn; at eight the lots are all solid 
by auction, Malays pile up their carts and 
pannier- baskets to sell their stuff from 
house to house before the mid-day heat 

In England meat is dear, and bread and 
vegetables cheap: in the Transvaal bread 
and vegetables are dear (4 sinall roll, not 
large evough to be dignificd with the 
pame of loaf, costing « dimeé), and meat Is 
cheap. Now let us see what ad vantages 
the country has to offer to Intending emi- 
gran. 

To young fellows going out with a few 
bundreds to try their luck, theold Aus 
tralian’s advice, | think, holds good for 
Africa—namely, to put your money into 
safety for @ year, avd not go into business 
or speculate ubptil you kuow your coun- 
try. 


tainly not Loudon business worality; and 
leading busivess men atthe former place 
will tell you themselves that honesty is 
not expected there, 

For those who go tw earn their iliveil 
hood, or to make woney, 1 would say, do 





craft, or money w start upon or # good 
introduction to some friend already there. 
But remember that the Transvaal is a ver- 
itable workinginayu who 
kno we bis bu 
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the blacks drill tneir holes for biasting 
where and as they order them. 

Carpenters, blacksmiths, masons can get 
about the same; and whenever a billet is 
lost or cannot be obtained, a short trawp 
along the mines generally brings success, 

Vacancies are constantly occurring, for 
miners, especially when full of money, 
are inclined to “go on the burst,” and 
their places are ruthlessly filled up (on 
Monday mornings 18 the best time to 
apply) by new-oomers, iu order to output 
up to tbe mark. 

A freemasoury oxists amongst them, 
and whep one gets into trouble with the 
autborities, half a dozen turn up tw ball 
bim out, or to pay the iniquitously heavy 
fine imposed by the cunning Duteh of- 
ficlals, who kuow they will be pald, as the 
alternative time is tov valuable to the de 
linquent, 

The miners, excopt whon close to Joban- 
nesburg or a town, live in white men's 
quarters built of wood and ovrrugated 
iron; and the mines succeed one another 
some few wiles apart along the pou veldt 
or plain, without # tree to break its 
barrenness, 40 the surroundings are grim 
and uninviting enough, 

Mauy miners have horses, many bicy- 
cles, the latter Just the thing for the long, 
dry, sandy roads, They feed at a common 
buardiug house for $2b or $30 a month, and 


sleeptwo, often four or more, in a small 
room, 

No class ever cared iess for personal 
connfurts. They pay highly, #8 money 
comes in #oO easily, and without grumb 
ling. Their relaxation, as is uatural in 
places #0 wonotonous aud unlovely, is 


dissipation, and #0 a steady man Can Ave 
a small fortune in an tocredibly short 
space of time, 

Most of those incline f save their bank- 
ing accounts, and very large suis of 
money are sent monuthly to wives and 
familios at home. 

The utterly free life of South Africa has 
such a charm also, that, as all the colon 
ists tell you, ifonce you puton the veldt 
sohboons (untanned leather shoes) and 
drink “Cape smoke’ (local attempt at 
brandy), you will never leave the country; 
and it has a fascination which is believed 
invariably to attract back to If all who 
have been there, 

— ——— 0 - <a - - 

FoR Coogina A H UsBAND.--One of the 
lecturers at « Cooking Class recently gave 
this recipe for cooking a husbaffd, which 
is not commonly found in the books on 
the culinary art: — 

“A good many husbanda are ulterly 
spoiled by mismanagement. Kome wo 
men go about it as if their husbands were 
balloons, and blow them up, 

“Others keep them constantly in hot 
water, others let them freeze by indifler 
enoe and careleseness, Some keep them 
in a stew by irritating ways and words, 
Others roast them. Some keep them in a 
pickle all their lives, 

“Itcannot be supposed that any bus 
band will be tender and good if managed 
in this way; but they are really delicious 
when properly treated. 

‘‘In selecting your husband, do not go 
to market for him; as the best are alwayr 
brought to your door, It is far better to 
have none, unless you will patiently learn 
how to govern bit. 

“Soe that the linen in which 
him is properly washed and 
with the required number of buttons and 


you wrap 
mended, 





Jobsunesburg business morality is cer- 


strings tightly sewed on, Tie him in 
kottic by astrong silk cord called ‘oom 
fort,’ as the one called ‘duty’ is apt to be 
weak. 

“They are apt to fall outof the kettle, 
and to be burned, and crusty on the edges, 
since, like crabs and lobsters, you have to 
cook them while allve. 

“Tf hesplutters and fusses,do not be anx- 
fous. Adda |itthe sugar inthe form of 
what confectioners call kisses, but no vin- 
egar or pepper ou any account, A little 
spice lusproves them, but it must be used 
with judg: ent. 

“Do not stick auy sharp insatrumont into 
bim to see if Leis becoming tender, Stir 


bim yeutly, watching the while lost he 


adheres to the kettle, and #0 become use 


not go out without a tixed trade or handi- | 


less, 

“You caunot fail to know when he is 
If this in closely fol- 
lowed, you wiil flid biun all the 
but do not 


in low ¢ 


done, troalmeut 


more de 


sirable be Caré!oss with him 


and keep biw 00! @ place,."’ 
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S1URY Phere is 
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the head peon to gather together his body 
of twelve or thirteen serfs, and their 
equally patient and uncom plaintig fellow- 
serfs, the burros, and the procession takes 
the trail for the family mine, as it is called. 
The mine has been in the possession of 
tbe don and his ancestors for the past 
three centuries, Itis nothing but a rude 
tunvel in the mountain side, the entrance 
to which is barricaded with heavy tim- 
ber doors, securely locked with three old 
Spauish looks. 

When the mine is reached, the don un- 
locks the door, The peons are then set to 
work getting out the rich silver ore, wiiich 
they put into baskets slung upon the 
backs of the burros, 

It is but the work of five or six hours to 
get out ore that will be worth some thou- 
sands of pounda, The ore ia free milling 
ore, and it is no trouble to work it, 

When the baskets are full, the don vare- 
fully locks up the mine and seals the en- 
tranoes, and the cavalcade starts back to 
Ubihuabua, twelve wiles away, where the 
contents of the baskets are sold, 

The don owns a magnificent estate, aud 
has a lovely wife and two beautiful daught- 
ers, who have allthe pride of the true 
Castilians, 

_— 7 - 

Beuan With Two Cows,—Berlin bas a 
great milkman of whom the following in- 
toresting acoount is yiven, Fourteen years 
ago Hierr Bolle, a poor German peasant, 
came to Berlin with two cows and began 
selling pure milk. 

He met with success at onoe, and to-day 
bis establishment is the largest in Berlin 
and one of the largest and best in the 
world, One thousand men and sixty 
women are employed by him, In place of 
two wagons there are now two hundred in 
his service, and one hundred and fifty 
horses, 

The milk of fiflwen hundred cows is used 
in the business, from sixty to seventy 
thousand litres being delivered dally. In 
his buildings and grounds the most im- 
immaculate cleanliness prevails, 

In one department the milk is sterilized, 
iv suother the pure sugar is extracted, to 
be used for babies’ food, Ho great is the 
care, thata baby who begins with either 
morning, noon, or evening uilk, receives 
the same always—every one of the innum 
erable customers receiving individual 
oare, 

‘The milk is poured Into compartments 
of the spotiegs carta, which are then 
locked, and the milk drawn off through 
faucets, in order to prevent the possibility 
of adulteration by any dishonest carrivr. 

The scrupulous care extends even to the 
homes of the éraployes, for whom nurses 
are provided in illness, while sohools, 
halls, fresh alr funds, and so on, are or- 
ganized and sustained by the wise fore. 
thought and benevolence of Herr Kolie. 
The very clothes worn by employes are 
washed in a model laundry on the 
grounds, 

The proprietor of this vast milking oon- 
oern is now more than éighty years old, e 
very short, white haired man. His whole 
success has been owing to the same hon- 
esty and clear-headedneses which led him, 
a poor peasant, fo take bis two cows to 
the great capital of Germany and seil 


“pure milk’ in defiance of established 
custom. 
oar 
NATURE THK FIRST MROHANIVL.—The 


synapta, a water insect, is provided with 
an anchor, the exact shape of the anchor 
used by ships. By means of this peculiar 
device the insect holds ttwwelf firmly iu any 
desired apot, 

The nautilus is a natural boast, having 
the shape of the ocoracle or fishing boat, 
formerly used off the coasts of Europe, It 
has also «a wall, by which the little animal 
is smoothly propelled through the water. 

The vomertes, a marine animal, is an 
angler and @ vet combined. This singular 
creature has @ ribbou-like structure, ouly 
an 6ighth of av inch thick,but from tweuty 
to ninety feet in length. 

The ipsect known a4 the water boat-iman 
has «a regular pair of oars, bis logs being 
used as such. Heswitos on his back, as 
iu that position there is less resistance tu 
his progress, 

The first clock 
bird, which, from 


the weavor 
Vogelalrie 


maker was 
threads aud 


filaments, manufactured a fabric quite 





waterproof, aud of very donse structure 
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Alrloa 
bridyos 


antl have 


paesaing 


frou: One gallery another sa spanning 


an f re that: @'xz ir on ww 


Humorous. 


A DOULRLE KEABKON 
Mise larade and Misa Hench 
(oso mech with each other 
Net for (riendahip, but each 
Hasan unmarried brother 





Oversight —An eyebrow. 
A singular thing—A bachelor. 
‘heap country seat— A stump. 
Speake for itsclf 
A straight tip 
rem, 
In Death's door opened with a skele- 
tom key? 
Explosion 
ueation, 
Where to go when short of money 
teu to work 
The man on the fence expects to save 
himeaelf by a hedgew 
A akiltul driver 


to drive « bargatn 


The phonograph. 
That on a lightning 


fecling—lVopping the 


of 


One who knows how 


It is difficult for w drinking man to | 
hold ites Dremth, 1 ts wonerally too strong for 
hilon 


A portion of the roof of a lunatic usy- 





lum wae blown off the other day bovidently 
uneound In the upper stortos 

The young lady who wanted her 
sweetheart Close at hand, oaplatne it on the | 
Kround that ‘twas ouly a nigh dear of tier | 
own 

“Its a toss up whether T reach the 
fenee or not,” punted the fat tian us he felt 


the bull’e horus toytug about tho region of tits 


comt Calla, 

Over the grave of the 
they thisertibed, with trenchant pron, 
taph “Write me 
fellow men." 


Irate father: 


Cannibal King 
tlils 
who loved hits 


opi 


down us one 


I'm yoy to pul a check 


nequire? 


Hhuslmud. Tie lawn, 


te your extravaganeon, oft! 
Jiepudent son: All right! Give ine the | 
clock 
Wite: Inthe game of lawn tennis, 
wy Cent, what te Che mont diMoult thingy to | 
| 


“(rood heayeus | what's the matter?”’ 
“Hlurtin a ratiway acetdont” 
“Celliatonmt?’ 


“Vos, Kinsed the wioug woman dno tunnel 


Tow: You would marry the greatest 


femol fin the world Of lie asked you, waoulda't 
yout 

bealtth. Ob, Dota, tite te wo sudden! 

se 

Hlowx: Does Sillicus know anylhiug 
mle tatinte? 

Joma No, he deewnt Know the differences 
Pre hmer m oki tig cachewtia wt aw pialeloes 
bana 

“Are you teelimp betlor ?)? she usked 
Von Gheveeetaleriin Cartier 

“TWMadT, Dotan vebedes Gar peat anerdinied, dae berselterd, 
me tis mtreie, pipette aii halite! with lies 
oy lgele Likes wictet 


“And who is this?’ asked aunt Clara, 


Prerboeatnng Cer the pletutre of a ctruibby child tn 
whith. 

DP bemt, matal Leotethy, whic biel lroei weartoy 
Cheriemertoe fare mentees, “he tee when b we nm irl 

Business man: You vayabond! You 
meen Vea wrench Ghent ycree Wwertlal ware renes con betes 
hems, mud When lmek wliat your bustuess ta, | 
you bog. 


Vegmbond But you forgot, mit, begging tes 


my Diistiesa 


Fond parent: Ilere are two KIX pences 


four you, Tobby, to put tia yerae Little tnank 

Phortebyy Dal rather have a shilltupg, if you've 
were Oh, pom 

Foud parent: What fort 

Harbetyy "Cocos 10 wearnn'@ peor Chinerugete Chie beeoke 

“How mauy years have you been 
Aumb?” sytopathetiowily ashe a gether 
of nm beggar whe pretended Co be bereft 
eproech 

“Rive yemrs, air, Tespritecd Ghee tier pramtear, 
Ooms plotely Gaken off lls puard 

Commuter: What do you mean by 
ee ysl that houde is Guly Ove mittiutes fron 


Cire mbathon? Lb's iter titiudes tf tts 
ond, 
Rownl estate dentor When Ll satd flve 


utes, supposed you bad a btoyele 


A very peculiar effect: was produced 
by the followthy announcement Contatned tu 


ik mene 


the advertisements of a oountry fut 
“Among Other attractive fontures of this 
Kreat fatr there will be highly amusing 
donkey Taoes Coenen pretittos th Chime twee con 
tests open to tnhabttante of the cour ty cmly 

“What ever became of that fellow 
fom Verkios? Ile was «a man of miost tin 
pre rmtrige Per enmer ti Ox 

“Yes, be ens 

fraught te have had command of a anrtay 
1h ml ym wecerttnedd Gan rere Buch y yaly 
‘ pagnife« t trewact! anil Cul tt wi 
eule t 

j 

W as t lies w ; J r 4 


samples of what the rational warfare of anti- 


| peared on*earth, and Satan drew near to 


|} the arch enemy, 


| Organisation for 


W KALTH IN Canina. —The wars of the 
OConstantineple street dogs are eminently 
watisfactory from the point of view of the 
inquirer into animal politics, 

Theoretically, they are complete 6x 


mals ought to be, but usually is not. 
Ithasfor object either defence or oon- | 
quest of territory, not the mere plunder. 
ing instinet, or that primitive desire for 
making a meat dinner off an enemy which 
occasionally suggests an attack on weaker 
neighbors to the cauntbals of the Congo, 
This civilized and rational warfare of the 
Constantinople dogs is due to their terri 
torial instinct. Certain streets and «quar. 
ters belong to the particular dog communt- 
ties, which again subdivide their territory 
among Individuals. | 
In some streets each heap of refuse, on 
to which the common rubbish of a group 
of houses is thrown, belongs to one dog, 
who lies on it, brings up its puppies on it, 
aod looks on it as his home, 
“There were three sweet families in one | 


street,” according to the account of a lady | 
who recently visited Constantinople, and | 
through ita dogs the most interesting na- 
tive Inhabitants, 

If food 
“parleh,’’ 


next dog 
“ 


in the 
planned into 


became scarce 


an invasion is 


rubbish 


richer neighborhood, where the 
heaps—the Turkish equivalent for duat 
bins—of a wealthier class of inhabitants 


promise to yield better results. 

All the dogs of the invaded territory at 
once muster for resistance, and the fight, 
butof the rough 
and tumble order, goes on until the vic- 
tory declares iinelf for one side or the 
other, or until the inhabitants step oubkand 
stone the packs till they separate. 

Not unfrequently a street or two are an 
noxed by the invaders; more often the 
defence is successful, This is always con- 
ducted by a levy eu masse, even the puap- 
ples join in the fray. It is observed that | 
itis only serious invasion which causes 
the dogs to hight. 

A single dog may pass through astrange 
quarter provided he gives himself no airs, 
but lies down on his back and sticks up 


which Is not organized, 





his feet with proper deference and huaiill- 
ity whenever the owners of the street 
come up to expel bim, 

According to Turkish tradition, these 


street dogs were once most successful in 
wartare, for thetr ancestors fought and 
beat Satan, 

Their story is that when iman first ap- 
kili him, the dogs attacked and drove away 


and preserved the first 


THE SATURDAY EVEN POS. 





the bath tub, holding the monkey by the 
neck, both dripping with water, marched 
into the presence of his good lady, say- 


ing— 
“Madam, this monkey business has gone | 
| too far; you must decide between me and 


the monkey!” 
Nhe looked placidly up from a cat she 


wan petting, saying,— 


“Will you give me tweuty-four hours to 


decide, doctor ?” 








lan, 
Hence, when a ‘Turk bas broken some 
minor ordinance of the Koran, he often 


buys «few loaves of bread, and stepping 
out into the road, throw them in a digni- 
not as an Aimerican would 
to the dogs of the street, 
aAuimals Show 
warsof plunder 
or the territorial in- 
Hireet-dogs; but there are 
several Kpecies which exhibit these in- 
stincts in «# deyree, and in some 
cases act Under the orders of officers, 

wild 


fled immanner 
throw them 

No vertebrate 
and de- 
ae the baboons, 


of the 


fence, 
stinet 


minor 


The troops of horses of Ainerica 


are jed by the master stallion; when at- 
|} tacked by puns, or expecting to be 
“ntamped’ by another troop, they are 
said to forti a ring, With the maros and 
foals inside, 

The pack of “red dogs’ in the Indian 


lead of old hounds, 
skill 


hills follow the 
ably 
more accurate, 


prob 


because their In scenting is 


The lodiao wolves have been observed 
to divide f part hoeprog the cogs iu 
ebeck, While olhers attack the aheep, 
—_ 
DoctoRk AND A MONERY 
celebrated Western divine 
has such » fancy for Augora cats that she 
has» room devoted to them, leading out 
ofwhich « gallery is built, sothe animals 
can have exercise and fresh air without 
wandering away. 

An old college friend met the doctor on 
the street lately, and, not having seen each 
other for some years, the meeting was 
nost p'easant. At last he asked— 

‘(ioorge, What are you Joing now ?”’ 


TCS, 


SlOKY OF A 
Thewife ofa 


“Well,” said he, “l am married, am 
pastorof a fine church, and get a good 
sulary.’’ 

“And your wife?" 

“My wife! my wife! ob, she is in the 


oat raising business !’’ 


In addition to the cat craze, a monkey 
was addéd to the household menagerie 
and a went eCasantiy unt ne day, as 

ete } . at > 
* a = 
* wWra “ 
ey “ aller a t BUI Ug i6 ‘ 


tho same | 





The monkey is still a member of the 


Lhourebold. 


RIPARS TABULES REGULATE THE STOMACH LIVER AND 


KIPANS 
for todigestion, Billousness, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Chronte Liver Trowtles, 


BOWELS AND PURIFY THE BLOOD. 


TABULES are the beet Medicine known 
Constipation, 
Dizziness, Offen- 


sive Breath, and all disorders of the Stomach, Liver 
aud Bowes 


Kipans taboles are pleasant to take, safe, effectual, 
and give immediate renef, 


GENIS “5 aN TEL to introduce ‘‘KanTH GIRD- 
TALMAGE’S wonderful new book. 


Bold by druggiste. 








PLAYS; 
DOLLARD & CO., 


TOUPEE 





Inventors 
VENTILATING 


PERS, 


i223 
CHESTNUT 8ST. 
Philadelphia, 
eos Artistes 


Wid, ELASTIC 


Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Geutiemen. 


Instructions to 


enable 


measure their own heads with accuracy: 


TUUPRES AND SCALPS, 


INCHBA, No.1, The 
No.1. The round of the head. 
head, No, 2, From forehead over 
No.2. From forehead the head to neck, 2. 


back as far aa bald. 
Over forehead as 


No, 3. 
far as required 


No. 4. 
of the head. 


They Ts oigeve 2 one for sale a games Stock of 


Gents’ 


Friseties, 
tured, 


tention. 


Dollard’s Herbaniom Extract fer the 


Thi 


Dollard’ 


such that, whilel 
demand for it k 
Also DOLLAR 
be used in oc 
Hair is nata 
Mra. ay 
to send 
or the Hair. 


& Co, 


tract 


in Enugland, 


Age Tho: 
Nov., 2, ‘68. Nerwteh, "aa England. 
NAVY VAY OFFICR, PHILADELPHIA, 


1 have used 
Vegetable Halr Wash, ’’ vemulagiy for upwards of fiv« 
years wilh great alvantage. 
thinuing, was early restored, an has been, kopt 
fn tts wonted thickness and strength. 


Over the crown | 


* pre tien haa 
fs Ror the past Ofty year 


No, 4, 





No, 4 


Ladies’ 


iy ei Curls, ete., 


Hair. 


mn manufactured and sold a 
and ite merits are 
m mivertised, tie 


VE CREAM to 
ae tion with the Herbanium when the 


bas never yet 
8 slemiily increasin, 
Ss REG ENERA‘T 


dry and veeds an oll. 


‘*Dellard’s Herbaniurn 
hair, 


wash | have ever used, 


ro MKB, RICHAKD DOLLARD, 
Il have frequently, 


the 


A. W. RUSSELL, 


aud healthful cleanser of the hair. 


Very respectfully, 
LEONAKL 


applied professionally by 


DOLLAKI 


UENTLEMEN'SH 


ploy 


rT 





OOOO 


ol 


POVODVOVOVON0N0VL OVO9OYL 





dW of CO. 
123 CHESTNUT = if 


AND BHAVING 
ADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S Halgm CUTTING. 
Nune but I’ractical Male and Female Artists Kim- 


HAIR CUTTING 


Extract, 


U. B. 
1228 Chestnut st., 
during a uumber of years, used 
‘‘Dollard’s Herbaniar Extract,’’ and 1 do ne 
kuow of any which equals it asa pleasant, refreshing 


“MY ERS. 
Ka-Momber of Congress, 6th Ditatrict. 
I’repared only and for sale, wholesale ind retail, and 


Webster's 





the 


Shouthouha. 


Warinmiil 






sal 


y 


> ' . 
T.5S. ‘DENISON, Pub. Chicago, LIL 


of IN N OW ALR 4 A hs 


and Mar vufacturers of Every ott Be of 
Ladies and Gentlemen to 


FOR WIGB, INCHES, 
round of the 


From ear Ww ear 
over the top. 


. From ear wo 
round the forehead. 
contin Half 
tifully manuafac- 


and as cheap as any heaienant in the Union 
Letters from any part of the world will receive at- 


mn Gorter writes to Mosara. Dollard 
her a bottle of their Herbanium Kx- 
Mrs. Gorter bas tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the hair 


MAS. EDMON pat 4? 1 QUaTES. 


from rapidly 


It is 


0000009 


International 
Dictionary 


Phe One Great Standard Authority, 
~ Writes Plow. 2) 6. tire r 
Justice UL 5. Saprenie Court, 
Send a Postal for Specimen Pages, etc. 
Sucerssor of the 


“Ut nabridged."”’ 


Chnnenes 
"t Print 


cators alms 


he 
Kensty ono aa ve pages, Over «© pictures. tle 
tells all he saw while traveling ‘round the world, 
Address, ‘‘PRKOPLE'S,*' #41 Market St., hila., Va. 
6 SIMPLIFIED. 
DOKKEEPING = wacckNnn’s. 
Mailed on receipt of price, $1.00. Sond 
} for Cireular. C. K. Deacon, Publisher, 
27 8S. Fourth Street, Pilladelphia, Pa 
mn nu! mu A, a... akers, for Bechool, 
r. Catal mue free, 


No. 


Wias. 


I nti 


Reading Railroad. 


Anthracite N nder 
On + am ym y ril 2, 13806 vi 
Trains Leave keading Terminal, Philada. 
Kuffalo daily 9.0am )j~ 
daily, ¢-B Pm . 


Oe am, 






iy Express, week 5.3%, 1 
pm, ly (5) ) 11.30 p m,. 
Lock —y =" eld and Bellefonte _ Express 
(Sleeper) ly, except Saturday, 1pm 


FOR NEW YORK. 

leave Keading Terminal, 4.10, 7.30, (two-hour 
train), &. wr 9.0, 10.90, 10. a m, 12.4%, (dining ear), 
1m, &. 4.00, 5.00, 6.10, 7-80, 4-10 valintn car) pm, 
12.10 night. undays— 4 “ 5.0. 9. Bm, a) (dining 
car) a uh 1.9, 3.55, 6.10, 8 10 (dining car) Pm, t 
1 nt 

' eave Ath and Chestnut dare 3.55, 7.58, 10.09, 11.04 
am, 12.57 (Dining car), 4..8, ‘6. 12, 8.19 (dining car), 
il. 45 p m. Sunday 3.55,a m, 12.4, (dining car), 4.10, 


6.12, - 19, {dining car). 11.% in 
'N Y ‘oot of rts street, 4.30, 8.00, 
3.30, 4.00 (two 
suadaye "9 $00: 100m 
00, 6.00 p m, 12,16 night, 
ae car. 


‘does not connect for ieteun on Be 

FOR SCANUYLKILL VALLEY pains 

For Phoenixville and lottstown— Express, 8.%, 10.:5 
am, 12.4, 4.96, 11.%pm. Accom., 4.0, 7.45 


11,06a m, 1.42, 4.35, 6.23, 7.3 p m. Sundays —Ex. 
om. 4.00, 9.6am, 11.%0pm, Accom., 7,8, 11.5 


6.00, p m. 
vor Roading #Expresa, 8. 3 FS 6 am, 12.4, re 6.00, 
11.%0pm. Accom.,, 4 am, 1.42, 4 5.2. 


7.2% pm, Sunday— icy ress 4,00, 9.06 a m, ips 
Accom,, 7.30 am, 6. m,. 

For Lebanon and Harris yurg—Expreas, 8. *, 10.065 a 
m, ‘4,06, 6.00p m, Accom., ae am, 1.42, 7.Wpm, 
Sunday— Express, 4.00, 7.30 


For Dotteville~ xpress, i, 10.06 am, 4.6, 6.0 
11.30pm,. Accom., 4.0, 7.46 am op & Sun- 
day— ~~! 4.0, 9.06 a m, ll. do p Accom. 


6.00 

For 8 Leasottin and Williamsport— Express, 8.35, 10.15 
am, 4.06 11. p m. Sunday—Express. 9.06 a m, 
11.30 pm, Additional for Shamokin -Express, wovk - 
days, 6.00pm. Accom., 4.0. am. Sundays—Ex 
press, 4.0 am 

For Danville and Bloomsburg, 1€.05 a m. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY, 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street W harved 
Week-days—Expreas, 9.00, a m, 2,00, (“aturdays 


only 3 00), 4.00, 5.00, p m. Accommodation, A.W0a 
m, 4.30, 6.30 p im. Sundays —-Express, 9.00, 10,00 a 
m. Accommodation, 8.00 a m, 4.45 p m. 


Leave Atlantic City depot-- Week-days-- Express, 7.5, 
9.00 ain, 3.40, 5.30pm. Accommodation, 6.50, 5.15 
am, 4.4.pm. Sundays--Express, 4.00, 5.3), 5.00 p 
m. Accommodation, 7.15 am, 4.15 pin. 

Varlor Cars on all express trains. 

Brigantine, weok-daya, 8.00 am, 4.0 p m. 

Lakewood, woek-days, 8.00 aim, 4.15 p m. 


FOR CAVE MAY. 


15am, 4.15 pm. 
Leave Cape May, week-days, 

Sundays, 3. pm. 

Detatied time tables at ticket offices, N. EK corner 
Broad and Chestnut streets, 833 Chestuut street, 10065 
Chestnut street, 609 8 Third street, 3962 Market street 
eli «at statious, 

Uniou Transfer Company will call for and chect 
pangane from hotels ane a. 

SW EIGARD, c. HANCOCK, 

Genoral sneausannmeall Scnmal Passenger Ago! 


Fundays, 9.15 am. 


W eek-days, 
7.3 am, 3% pm. 











ORGAN 


Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND DIPLO 
MAS, also chosen for 272 STATE AND FOR 
EIGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 


PIANOS 


Were 


AND 


Twenty Medals and Diplomas were taken |y 


takers of the raw materials used by me in Con- 
structing: the Crowns ', 
The ¢ wi » the only Piano which contains t 


Wonderful Orchestral Attachment and Prac- 
tice Clavier, the greatest invention of the aye al 


u f which you can imitate perfectly } 
eso Zither, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Clavicord, Dulcimer, Spinet, pane hord 


Music Box, Autoharp, Bag Pipe, 


bte 
ONLY PIANO WorTH 


THE CROWN IS THE 
ns wer eae MOREL THAN IT soe : 
I | t iN r Catalogue, telli the whole 
‘ f \sk fort 
‘GE 0. p BENT, Manufacturer, 


245-253 Washington Boul., CHICAGO, U.S.A 


and examine a “Crown” and get prices 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE 10 THE 
S€PIANO $ OR & ORGANS 


Auyone knowing @ tune, say ‘*Way Down 
oo the Swanee River,’’ either ‘in the heal,’ 
as it is called, or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play it WITHOUT ARY PREVIOUS KROWLEDGE CF 
MUSIC, IMBEBIATELY correctly and with gum 
effect, on the plano or organ, with the assist 
ance of this GUIDE. 








tule Supreme Courta, 
curly all the 


Superi ritere 


att 


THE BEST FOR EVERYBODY 


BECAUSE 


It is easy to find the word wanted. 
It Is casy to ascertain the pronunciation 


itis easy to trace 


the growth of a word 


it is easy to learn what a word means 


Th 


Om) 


Chicago Times-Herald s 
° 


Shei I 


0000000000 


, 


> -O 


By giving the student the power w play 
IRBEBIATELY Cwelve tanes of different character 
—this number of pleces being sent with each 
| Guide-—after a very little practice wilh tne 
Guide, it will be easy to pick out, any alr of 
tune that may be heard or known. 

The Guide wil! be seut to any address, all post- 
age paid, on receipt of FIFTY CERTS. Postage 
Seups, 2's, téken. Address— 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 
726 Sausem St., ee Pa. 


HAIR REMOVED 





Without pain, injury or disc | 
of the skin. Absolate removal on first &) 
I at ber f rita. ; 6 w 
a t ‘ t 
; 
| Mix. Co., Bort Bidg., Chicago, tis 








Don't buy a Piano or Organ until you hen! 


plorativt 


Hair 


P 
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